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Wherever you live--wherever you drive, you can 
enjoy the nation-wide service and protection afforded 
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ECONOMY CARRIES THE DAY - ROYAL RANSOM 
he rates are new. But everything else is “as usual” at the St. Regis OF RO M A N CE 


. . haven of quiet in the shadow of Radio City. . . host to discrim- FOR THE PRICE OF A SONG 
1ating out-of-towners who value service that goes beyond smiles IN BEAUTIFUL 


ad cap-touching. New rates: Single rooms, $4, $5, $6. Double rooms, N : ] 

7, $8. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $10 to $20. Menu prices revised. . / 
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OTEL ST. REGIS 


NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. 


Walled towns, castles, 
cathedrals, medieval 


cities, great palaces, 
museums, folk festivals. 


The “Gold Standard” of Wonder and Pleasure 


with the “Silver Lining” of modest cost. Old 


world glory of ancient castles and medieval 


towns, the modern marvel of great cities, the im- 


mortal operas of the Wagner Festivals, and Ger- 


many’s supreme modernistic art and architecture. 


Thrilled by the economy of romance, you en- 


joy delicious food in tree-embowered restaurants 


as you sip from the gold of the Rhineland vine- 
yards and the foaming amber of the German stein. 

Age-old castles crest green hills sloping down 
to the romantic Rhine. Picturesque towns gleam 


in the flowering valleys of the Black Forest or 


the Harz. Snow-crowned mountains tower over 
the bright-hued villages of the Bavarian Alps. 


Famous German health resorts by lake and sea 


invite to boating, riding, mountain climbing, ten- 


nis, golf, horse racing and wonderful motoring. 


Honest prices and courteous German hospital- 


ity welcome you as an honored guest in the coun- 


try of good times, joyous leisure, Gemuetlicbkeit 
and Wanderlust. 


You may arrive at practically any continental destination most rapidly by mak- 
ic tri th : ating in Lloyd aan 

corps eee eae sean GERMAN TOURIST —~ & 

Express with the de luxe and with the Lloy abin Liners zi INFORMATION OFFICE 

STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN...in First Class, Cabin Class, Second 665 Fifth Avenue-New York 

Class, Tourist Class, Third Class ...to England, Ireland, France, Germany. 
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JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 


Reduced Round Trip Summer Fares 
(Pacific Coast and Return) 
/ / FIRST CLASS from $465 CABIN CLASS from $375 


SECOND CLASS from $285 TOURIST CABIN from $195 
(RATES FROM PACIFIC COAST) 


No longer need JAPAN be a “never-never land” for you. 

This summer a surprisingly few dollars — $195, in fact, — can 
set you down in the midst of this fantastic empire of unreal 
realities. e New, express motor liners speed across the Pacific 
between San Francisco, Los Angeles and Japan, via Honolulu 
— carrying de luxe First and Second Class. Other new Cabin and 
Tourist-Cabin motor ships sail regularly from Vancouver and 
Seattle direct to Japan. « Your American standards of living, your 
favorite American dishes, your American ideas of comfort— 
you meet them all on the N.Y. K. Line, together with traditional 
Nipponese Courtesy, Cleanliness and unfailing Good Taste. 


IMAGINE IT!—NO, REALIZE IT! AROUND THE WORLD AT 2c A MILE 


(Including trans-continental rail fare in the United States) 


For information, literature and reservations write to Dept. 19, N.Y.K. Line 
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\________GJAPAN MAIL). 


One of the world’s largest and oldest 
shipping companies 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue @ San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street ¢ Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue ® Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street ¢ Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave., or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham 2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
tion. 

43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


AB-SCENT and ZIP MADAME BERTHE 


For actually destroying a growth of su- 
perfluous hair by all means use ZIP. Bet- 
ter still, call on Madame Berthe at 562 
Fifth Avenue (entrance on 46th St.) for 
treatment or personal advice. Also to over- 
come the annoyance of perspiration use 


AB-SCENT. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3,400. Ext. 380. 

49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


The modern traveler considers his outfit 
incomplete, unless he has a camera with him. 
Come to headquarters for the newest in still 
and movie cameras and _ accessories—for 
amateur and professional use. 

110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


ONLY A THOUGHT AWAY... 


No matter where you are, when you yearn 
for Sherry delicacies—the bon bons that 
melt in your mouth, plum puddings with 
hard and fruit sauces, the Sherry cigarettes 
and cigars blended as only Sherry knows 
how—telegraph or cable us, and, as in New 
York, Sherry is at your service! 

Louis Sherry 
300 Park Ave., New York City. 


FAIR AS MAY MARIE EARLE 


Face the spotlight of late Spring with a 
truly clear, clean complexion! Give it night 
and morning, cleansing and nourishing care 
with Marie Earle Essential Cream—the two- 
purpose cream in one convenient jar! At 
better shops. 

Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume”? Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


A NEW AND DIFFERENT MASQUE 
CORA MAY CLARE 


Clare-Skin Masque is a plastic cream of 
the most delicious texture, velvety and 
smooth. It spreads evenly on the skin. At 
first cool to the touch, it draws gently, yet 
effectively, stimulating the skin. Jar con- 
taining 10 treatments to be applied in your 
own home, $3.50. 

Cora May Clare 
655 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1932-33 Gift Folder and 
our Toy & Game Dept. Book sent upon re- 
quest. A great selection of unique and 
valuable articles that distinguishes this store 
as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


attained the rank of long distance com- 
muter, occasionally calls for help to know 
what to wear here, there and everywhere. 

In order to make the most of our investment 
we should plan our wardrobes to fit the needs 
of the occasion, that is to say, if our journey 
is to bea purely sightseeing one, it is not only 
wise but better to limit our costumes and ac- 
cessories largely to informal wear. Whereas, 
should we be spending several months on a 
round of visits, we will require an all occasion 
wardrobe, for sports, afternoon, and evening, 
formal and informal. 

A few years ago the price of smart luggage was prohibitive and 
style could only be had in the upper brackets. Weight was also a 
great disadvantage, entailing the payment of excess baggage charges. 
But Saks Fifth Ave. have now remedied this condition. They have 
put out luggage light in weight, attractive to the eye and durable 
at a cost within the range of the modest purse. 

The large cumbersome trunk is archaic. If we carry a trunk, our 
luggage should consist of a medium sized one, and in addition, one 
large suit case and one overnight bag. If we travel without a trunk 
we will need about four pieces, two large, and one medium sized 
suit case, and the overnight bag. For a sixty or ninety day trip, 
the average person will find this amount of baggage necessary to 
comfort and convenience. 

Care of the skin, important at all times, is doubly important when 
travelling and every woman should have as part of her equipment 
one of the Marie Earle travel kits. These kits are small enough to 
fit comfortably into the overnight bag. They contain creams, lotions, 
powder and make-up for day and evening use. 

For morning and sports wear every woman should take along 
one of B. Altman & Co. three piece knitted suit, coat, sweater and 
skirt; as well as one or more wash silk, linen or cotton sports 
dresses. 

The need of the season is an imported worsted or woollen suit, 
light in weight, by Bernard Weatherill, custom tailor, par excellence. 
His tailored suits are not only the acme of smartness, but wear and 
retain their line indefinitely. An all occasion costume can be effected 
with two accompanying blouses, one light and one dark. 

This costume will see us comfortably and appropriately through 
the day up to dinner hour. It is ideal for train and street wear, 
and equally smart for the luncheon, matinee, or afternoon bridge. 

It is important ever to bear in mind in assembling our costumes 
for all purposes and all hours, that the well-groomed woman is 
always attractive, but never conspicuous, and that the look of per- 
fection we sometimes envy in other women is not an accident, but 
the product of careful study and patient effort. The woman who 
gives the appearance of absolute finish is most careful in her selec- 
tion of accessories 

McCutcheon flowered prints are modish and practical for in- 
formal afternoon wear. Plaids and checks, however, represent the 
latest note. These may be had in crepe or taffetas. 

Saks Fifth Ave are showing evening gowns, with detachable 
sleeves and capes or jacquettes which serve alternately for informal 
or formal dinner or evening affair. By a slight twist of the wrist 
we have an informal dinner gown or a gown correct for the most 
formal occasion. 

Lace, which is both practical and flattering, has the advantage of 
packing without crushing. 

Taffeta is riding back into favor this year, and for cool evenings 
its alluring sheen has a dash of its own. This silk is delightfully 
adapted to the full puffed sleeve, ruffles and circular flounces. 

The plain chiffons, always good, are especially graceful and when 
made with a billowing effect are the extreme of femininity. The 
pastel shades are the prime favorites of the season. Crepe, ever- 
useful and popular, still holds its own. It is best mde along strictly 
severe lines. 

A smart and at the same time practical hat to wear with daytime 
costumes is of soft, uncrushable felt, with a medium brim. And 
the correct foot-wear with the tailored suit is the Delman one or 
two-tie Oxford, or one strap pump, with a moderately high heel. 

We can never go wrong in choosing opera pumps for ‘late after- 
noon or evening wear. 

By all means when passing through New York drop in to see 
Madame Berthe at her Salon and you will marvel at the unusual 
work she is doing in destroying superfluous hair growths with ZIP. 


atta the seasoned globe-trotter who has 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s ‘Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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“JEWELS” DREICER & CO., INC. 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious tone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fitth Ave., N. Y., 
and 1 East 57th) St. 


INTIMATE MILLINERY SALON 
MARETTA FEELEY 


Custom made hats for the individual in 
all sizes, and within the range of the 
modest purse. 

The Columbia Broadcasting Building, 

32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


ALL OCCASIONS HAND BAGS 
RAYMONDE MINGOT 


The smartly dressed woman will find at 
Raymonde Mingot designs for distinctive 
custom made hand bags of exclusive mate- 
rials, with interesting marcasite mono- 
grams. 

526 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


TAILORS BY APPOINTMENT 
BERNARD WEATHERILL, INC. 


Weatherill imported woollens are in them- 
selves a guarantee of superior quality and 
ultra smart weaves. A Weatherill suit for 
man or woman is designed for the individual 
and gives that poise which causes one to 
stand out as being faultlessly dressed. 
Weatherill riding habits need no introduction. 

677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
PIERRE 


Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 

37 West 57th Street, New York City. 


LE DANDY PERFUME D’ORSAY 


There is a D’Orsay perfume for every 
type. Le Dandy, a blend of rare essences, 
reflects that intangible something we call a 
magnetic personality. All leading depart- 
ment stores carry D’Orsay perfumes. 

697 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


McCUTCHEON’S TRAVEL SPECIAL 


is the smartest man-tailored suit with a light 
woolen striped skirt, matching plain coat, 
pigue vest and flower in lapel. $29.50. 
Also see the Harris tweed swagger coats at 


$29.50. 
James McCutcheon & Co., 
49th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


“THE MEADOWBROOK SHIRTBAND 
DRESS” $19.75 


This Sprine Aen umes. ell Aon. 
everybody everywhere will know Altman’s 
shirtband dress. It was designed exclusively 
for B. Altman. .& Co. by D’Ahetze, the 
famous Paris shirtmaker. It is made of a 
most appealing cravat sports silk—in all good 
colors. It is magnificently tailored . .. new 
in its high throat line... finished with 
hand-made button-holes. It costs, oh in- 
credible, only $19.75. Get one now, and be 
first with it. 

B. Altman & Co., 5th Ave. at 34th St. 
Sportswear—third floor. 
Also at our East Orange and White Plains 
Shops. 
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CAVALRY MEN OF MANCHUKUO 


Mounted on short, shaggy ponies like those ridden by their ancestors under Genghis Khan, the first Mongolian troops trained by 
Japan pursued the Chinese southward toward the Great Wall that bounds Jehol. 


JEHOL—NEW BATTLE GROUND OF ASIA 


Japan’s Recent Conquest in Manchuria—At the Old Summer Palace of the 


Manchus—Mongols of the Plains and Mountains 


By Kart Cuapin May 


nervously focused on’a region which in area, topography, 

and latitude resembles our own Wyoming and southern 
Idaho, although it lies on the other side of the Pacific Ocean 
from the United States of America. Important history has been 
written in this region since long before the dawn of Christianity, 
but neither its location, character nor name have been, until re- 
cently, generally known. 

Now “Jehol” is on the tongues of nearly everybody because 
Japanese armies have been fighting their way through its moun- 
tain defiles or across its narrow but fertile valleys while Japanese 
airplanes have been sailing over and dropping deadly bombs on 
retreating Chinese armies—and the conquest of Jehol by the 
Japanese may presage a conquest of China. In the meanwhile 
most of the civilized world is wondering about Jehol—and mis- 


(Be olan the eyes of the civilized world have been 


ontispiece: A panoramic view of the 
ous Potala monastery at Jehol City. 


pronouncing it. The name, when properly uttered, is “Reyho.” 
This, on the authority of my Chinese and Japanese friends who 
entertained me in Manchuria, Peking and vicinity. 

If you will look at a map of that part of Asia you will find 
Jehol is a compact part of the old Chinese Empire lying between 
Manchuria and China proper. There are 162,688 square kilo- 
meters within its boundaries, which means about 100,000 square 
miles, just a little more than the area of Wyoming. In this gen- 
erally mountainous and suddenly famous part of Asia dwell 4,- 
500,000 Mongolians, Chinese and Japanese. 

Mongolians are in the great majority because, technically, Jehol 
is the westernmost end of Inner Mongolia. A few hundred 
thousand Chinese have been moving into the valleys of Jehol dur- 
ing the past half century to escape the relatively crowded con- 
ditions prevailing in the adjoining Chinese Province of Pechili. 


The few thousand Japanese in 
Jehol are commercial emissa- 
ries and fighting men. 

Jehol has suddenly become 
the battle ground of Asia be- 
cause Japan claims it as an in- 
tegral section of Manchuria, 
which has long been known as 
the “Three Eastern Provinces.” 
Japan’s conquest of Jehol may 
involve and vitally affect all 
other nations. That is why so 
many anxious eyes are on a 
region even the name of which 
is generally unfamiliar. Yet 
Jehol has been a bloody battle 
ground since the The Great 
Wall of China was erected 
along Jehol’s southern border 
three hundred years before the 
beginning of Christianity. 

While European and Ameri- 
can history is the tale of a 
steadily increasing westward 
movement of civilizations, the 
history of the Far East is con- 
cerned chiefly with waves of humanity moving southward. What 
we know as China Proper is the net result of recurrent migra- 
tions of tribes which started in the region designated on maps as 
“Siberia”. These tribes conquered and were absorbed by south- 
ern Chinese multitudes. 

Some of these “Tungusi’ from the snow covered tundras 


THE FORTRESS TEMPLE OF JEHOL 


JAPANESE TROOPS IN ACTION 


The well equipped armies of Japan with their airplanes, tanks and 

armored cars carried out the invasion of the province of Jehol with 

speed and military efficiency. The ancient capital was abandoned by 
the Chinese commander without offering any resistance. 


stopped long enough in north- 
ern Manchuria to become Tat- 
ars and Manchus. Other tribes 
lingered in the region west of 
the present Manchuria and be- 
came the Mongols of high, 
wind swept barrens. Others 
found nomadic homes still far- 
ther west, to roam _ treeless 
plains as warlike Urgars. All 
of them restlessly exploited the 
city dwelling, house building 
Chinese, until Chin, the Unifier, 
began building a giant dragon 
whose head touched the salt 
Pacific at Shanhaikwan, and 
whose tesselated body looped 
over 1,500 miles of plain and 
mountain until its tail lay 
pointed across cold deserts to 
the boundary of ancient Persia. 

If you will imagine a wall of 
stone, bricks and loose rubble, 
thirty to forty feet in height, 
wide enough on the top for six 
horsemen to ride abreast, with 
nearly 20,000 towers which served as barracks and with various 
outcropping spurs of “dragon’s legs”, stretching from Chicago 
to Salt Lake City you will have a fair picture of this monumen- 
tal barrier which was sometimes garrisoned by 3,000,000 soldiers. 

This insurance against invasion by nomadic, bloodthirsty, 
mounted Mongols and their brothers of the Gobi desert and 
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C. M. McDonald 


One of the most impressive religious monuments from the last period of China’s greatness, the Potala at Jehol was completed in 1771. The mas- 

sive main building is somewhat similar in appearance to the residence of the Dalai Lama on the Potala hill in Lhasa. The austere facade with its 

vast expanse of wall and its tiny windows is almost devoid of decoration, save for a row of niches, one above the other, containing images of 
Buddha. In the courtyard of the Potala stands the Golden Pavilion, the most gorgeous Lama Temple in all China. 


JEHOL’S GATEWAY TO PEKING 
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C. M. McDonald 


The little town of Ku-pei-k’ou lies near the Great Wall on the border of the provinces of Hopei and Jehol. Here is the beginning of the “Emper- 
or’s Road” which was used inethe old days by Chinese royalty journeying through Mongolian territory to the Summer Palace in Jehol. The Great 
Wall, crowned by its watch towers, winds its way over the distant hills as. far as the eye can reach. Ku-pei-k’ou’s position on the highway to 


neighboring plains did not preserve the sanctity of the Flowery 
Kingdom. Genghis Khan, the great Mongol conqueror, passed 


| through its portals about 1,200 A. D., 

to found a dynasty which ruled China 
)for a century. During the past few 
' weeks the Japanese army has fought its 
jway from Manchuria across Jehol 
Province to Kupei Pass and to other 
holes in the’ gigantic Chinese Wall 
‘where it marks or parallels Jehol’s 
southern border. History is thus re- 
peating itself. 

The greatest defensive engineering 
structure of all time has fixed the 
boundary between the civilized Chinese 
and; their northern neighbors who have 
paid tribute to the rulers of China oc- 
casionally—but it has never been im- 
pregnable. Yet it will always be inter- 
esting to historians and travelers. 

It is particularly interesting at this 
moment because Jehol City has been re- 
cently rediscovered. Jehol City—or 
Chength as it is marked on many maps 
—was, for glorious centuries, the sum- 
mer capital of Chinese rulers of the 
Manchu dynasty. The Manchus, as be- 
fitted conquerors, were, in their hey- 
dey, stalwart men brought down from 
the Manchurian plains as_ Imperial 
bodyguards. They remained to rule 
Peking and all China from 1636 until 
their own softening caused their even- 
tual loss of power to the Republic es- 
tablished in 1912. 

Being warriors of the northern plains 
‘they believed in hunting and all outdoor 

_ sports. Hence they built a summer 
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Peking is one of great strategic importance. 
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CHINA’S DEFENDERS 


Chinese troops, ill-equipped and badly disciplined, 
were unable to resist the powerful Japanese military 
machine. Despite blizzards and snow storms Japan’s 
forces advanced rapidly toward its objectives, the 
ancient capital of the province and the Great Wall. 


palace and hunting club at Jehol City more than a hundred 
miles north of Imperial Peking and its luxuries. 


A gorgeous royal summer home they 
made of the strictly Imperial part of 
Jehol City with many beautiful pavil- 
ions, pagodas and wide reaching golden 
galleries surrounded by trees and flow- 
ers and ever flowing fountains. Their 
hunts might have thrilled the stoutest 
of English country gentlemen. The 
latter, however, would have been put to 
the test, for the hunts in which those 
stalwart Manchus joined involved hard 
riding over rough mountains, a maxi- 
mum of military organization and a 
final round up in which tigers, leopards 
and lesser animals fell victims to a 
deadly circle of wielders of the bow 
and arrow. This sport was in the finest 
of Genghis Khan traditions which com- 
pelled the leaders to bag their savage 
game on foot. 

Of course, there were less strenuous 
sports and. pastimes. Clad in brilliantly 
colored silks and intricately embroid- 
ered royal robes the nobles indulged in 
methodical setting up exercises, in box- 
ing, wrestling, and that oldest of out- 
door games, polo. Saddles of gold, 
ruby-studded stirrups and hats with 
trailing peacock feathers were in vogue. 
There was never such another club- 
house as that in which the Imperial 
Manchus enjoyed themselves for many 
years. Now, with seventy years of 
neglect and decay upon it, Jehol City is 
still a Mecca, one which, if the Japa- 
nese bring order, may be more than 


A GATEWAY IN THE GREAT 
WALL 


The road from Peking passes 
through a narrow gateway in the 
Great Wall at Ku-pei-k’ou, once a 
garrison post and again an armed 
camp. The highway between Pe- 
king and Jehol is today one of the 
worst in the world. In the days 
of the Emperors, however, it was 
a splendid thoroughfare repaired 
twice a year and as smooth and 
clean as a drawing room floor. 


ever attractive to the traveler. 
Even during the past two years 
it has enjoyed an increasing pop- 
ularity. 

Holdups by ragamuffin bandits 
will not be so numerous but, as 
long as Chinese highways remain 
what they are, a motor bus ride 
from Peking to Jehol City can 
honestly be ranked among ad- 
ventures by even the hardiest 
travelers. The Oriental may have 
his limitations but the world is 
his oyster when he sits at the 
steering wheel of a motor car. 
He believes in speed and in 
sounding his klaxon on the 
slightest provocation. 

The route from Peking to Je- 
hol City carries one through the 
same Kupei Pass which the 
Chinese have recently tried to 
make a modern Thermopylae. 
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Chinese have seldom excelled in highway building because they 
have depended upon saddled animals and human beings for trans- ~ 
portation. The inhabitants of Jehol Province have been decidedly 
less concerned with wheeled vehicles. About half of the route 
lies in China Proper, the other half in Mongolian Jehol. From 
the standpoint of comfort and conveniences there is little choice 
between the halves. But regular and irregular motor bus lines 
do compete with mule, horse and camel trains over a route that 
was once a superb highway for Manchu Royalty. 

The orthodox motor equipment is an old Ford chassis on 
which is built the Chinese version of a covered wagon. The top 
of wood may support a miscellaneous amount of merchandise 
with a few coops of chickens to add life and color. The sides, if 
the bus is of the accepted model, consist of flattened Standard Oil 
tins, punctured to let in light and air. In Peking’s parlance the 
chauffeur is a “road tiger’. A tiger, you know, is a leaping 
animal. The tiger in charge of your means of locomotion leaps 
over rocks and ditches with appalling abandon. A miss is as 
good as a mile to him. You and your fifteen or thirty companion 
passengers soon develop a technique in meeting, half way, the 
buffets of fortune. The more expert try to land in each others’ 
laps. 

sade such or similar circumstances the particular motor bus 
you are patronizing may pass through the Great Wall and reach 
Jehol City in one day’s traveling. Once at home in an inn which 
you will like if you have gone half native you will admit that 
“The Fontainebleau of China” is worth the trouble to reach it. 

Originally chosen as a play place for Manchu super-aristocracy, 
because of the many hot springs in Lion Valley, “Hot Stream”, 
which is Jehol City, nestles amid hills once covered with forests 
and abounding in game. True to a tradition followed religiously 
in all China, the common people cut down the forests for fire- 
wood as soon as their overlords abandoned the property. Wild 
life departed with the forests. 

Emperor K’ang-Hsi who, during 1703, began the Summer Pal- 
ace in Jehol, had his reasons for selecting this location for a 
summer capital. ‘“Jehol,” he wrote poetically, “is near the Celes- 
tial Capital. To reach it takes no more than two days. It is a 
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IN THE GORGES OF THE LWAN RIVER oo eae 

In grandeur the gorges of the Lwan River in Jehol are second only to the more famous Yangtse Gorges. 

There are no railroads and few roads in Jehol province and much of the commerce is carried by boat 

on this river. The boats are poled down through the rapids or laboriously towed’ up-stream with 
such aid as the wind affords. 


vide expanse of lonely country. The choice of this district can- 
,0t encroach upon my duties. In harmony with the natural con- 
ours of, the country, I have built pavilions in the pine groves, 
hereby enhancing the natural beauties of the hills. I have made 
water flow past the summer-houses as if leading the mountain 
nists out of the valleys. 

“With my love for the sublime peace of the forests and springs, 
_ can calmly watch the creatures, the waterfowl playing on the 
plue water, not fleeing at the approach of men; the deer going 
n herds in the evening light; the eagle circling in the sky or the 
ish leaping out of the water, one high and one low, according to 
he laws of nature; and I can also enjoy the purple distances, or 
vaze at the vault of heaven which sometimes seems near and 
sometimes far above me. 

“Whether I am wandering about enjoying the view, or resting, 
ny mind is always upon the harvest. Neither day or night do 
[ forget the lessons of history. For the encouragement of culti- 
vation I pray constantly for full baskets; for the sake of good 
aarvests I rejoice at the blessed rain which falls at an auspicious 
ame. That, in general words, is a picture of my life in the Sum- 
mer Palace in Jehol. 

“When I find pleasure in orchids, I love uprightness; when I 
see the pines and bamboos, I think of virtue; when I stand beside 
impid brooks, I value honesty; when I see weeds I despise dis- 
honesty. That is what is meant by the proverb ‘the ancients get 
their ideas from objects’. It must ever be remembered that all 
an Emperor has comes from the people. Not to love is not to 
understand this. Therefore I have written this that I may re- 
member it day and night, and remain always upright and rever- 
ents’ 

From the wall of this crumbling summer palace about which 
Manchu Chinese emperors wrote such eloquent poetry long ago 
our eye beholds at the top of a long and superbly ornamented 
hill, a huge, imposing pile of masonry—the Potala monastery, 
monument to the last century of China’s greatness. 

To reach this monastery you may motor over an old, walled 
road between the Palace Park and the Jehol River until you cross 
a marble bridge into Lion Valley and pass through a wall. Be- 
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TEMPLE STAIRCASE AT JEHOL 


Neglect and decay are everywhere 
evident in the temples of Jehol. 
Weeds, bushes and small trees 
have found roots in _ parapets, 
walls and roofs and are gradually 
aiding in the disintegration of the 
magnificent temples. Formerly 
eight hundred lamas served the 
Potala; today the few monks who 
remain can scarcely be distin- 
guished. from beggars. 


hind this you will have a first in- 
timate and profoundly impres- 
sive view of a monastery which 
in its prime sheltered hundreds 
of Lama monks and religious 
dignitaries. 

Life-sized stone elephants; 
memorial tablets in Manchu, 
Chinese, Mongolian and Tibetan ; 
open arches; tiled roofs and 
pagodas are on either hand as 
you walk past standing and 
fallen firs and pines, to the main 
building. Square, immense, of 
stone and brick its walls which 
lean inward in true Tibetan style 
afford niches for hundreds of 
little Buddha statues. 

The centuries have left it a 
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THE DESERTED TEMPLE OF THE TASHI LAMA i soaring shell within which re- 
poses the rarest gem of Jehol 


City—the Potala Temple, built 
and sea elephants on the roof keep watch over the temple and its gods. of wood. Once this strangely 


The Ksin-kung temple at Jehol, which has been called “one of the most beautiful monuments of an- 
tiquity in the kingdom of China,” was built for the Tashi Lama, spiritual ruler of Tibet. Gilded dragons 
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CHINA’S ANCIENT BULWARK 


Once again the Great Wall of China, marking the southern border of Jehol province, acquires military and historic significance. One of the 
greatest defensive engineering structures of all times, the Wall was begun in the third century B.C. to protect China against the nomads of Mon- 
golia. It extends over mountains and valleys for a distance of fifteen hundred miles, or approximately the distance from Chicago to Salt Lake City. 


beautiful structure was the most sumptuous Lama temple in all 
China. Today it is still gem-like although neglected. 


Reached by stone terraces, its four sides alike in decoration ~ 


and architecture, its double roof covered with gilded copper, roof 
corners turned upward, it is artfully surrounded by a colonnade 
of round, red pillars. 

The temple’s interior is a solemn twilight, a bronze gilt figure 
of a contemporary of Tamerlane stands on a dim altar. There 
are other figures at a distance. But light is reflected from soar- 
ing golden columns and the walls are done in delicately intricate 
colored patterns. 

In the years of its glory this Potala Temple was the Emperor’s 
holy of holies from which all foreign barbarians were barred. 
Within a few years the elements and vandals may wreck it com- 
pletely, but it is worth a long journey to see it in its ancient 
setting. 

Around these relics of a not remote glory rise dozens of other 
shrines and monasteries, surrounded by trees which have miracu- 
lously escaped the vandals and backed by hills which are eternal 
though quite naked. In a minor though unmistakable way here 
is the glory that wa: Rome, in a near-Chinese setting. It is a 
picture worth the hundred miles of racking journey, a journey 
which may soon be made comfortable by the Japanese who value 
the coming of visitors. 
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Beyond these imperial structures, hidden by range after range 
of highly colored mountains, dwell some of the millions of 
nomadic Mongols. Unhappily for the lover of adventure few 
of these descendants of Genghis Khan are the blood-thirsty wald 
men of Asiatic history. Few of the dark skinned, dark-eyed and 
dark-haired men and women who tend enormous herds of cattle 
on far flung plains remind one of the red-haired, grey-eyed genius 
whose rough riding followers in iron armor massacred 40,000,000 
Chinese and countless thousands of Turks, Persians, Armenians 
and Russians before their leader ruled from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Caspian Sea. 

Few of the dwellers in the hidden flat lands and valleys of 
Jehol Province recall the career of Genghis Khan’s grandson, 
Kublai Khan, who after completely subduing Cathay (old China) 
and overrunning Manchuria and Korea launched a mighty 
armada against Japan, only to have his navy and hopes of con- 
quest wrecked by a providential storm. 

The Japanese, who have their poetic moments, are wont to 
describe twentieth century descendants of these ruthless con- 
querors as “the honest and lovable Mongolians.” This is draw- 
ing the long bow on the Mongolians who were great bowmen as 
well as great lariat throwers in their more powerful days. Yet, 
as they ride over their enormous pasture lands and gaze at their 

(Continued on page 40) 
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THE FIFTH QUARTER 
OF THE GLOBE 


Romney Marsh and its Struggle With the Sea—A City Devoured 
by the Waves—The Charm of Rye 


By ANDREW Macaulay 


ICHARD BARHAM, of “Ingoldsby Legends’ fame, the 

genial parson of the English villages of Warehorne and 

Snargate, declared that “the world, according to the best 
geographers, is divided into Europe, Asia, Africa, America and 
Romney Marsh,” and there is a queer vein of truth running 
through that fantastic statement. 

The first impression the Marsh country gives is that it is dif- 
ferent and apart from anything else in England, or, for that mat- 
ter, the whole of Europe. The strangeness of which one is con- 
scious is not the least described by the word “foreign,” though 
it is a favorite one with newcomers to the Marsh. Rye, the chief 
town of the Marsh, is said sometimes to be “like a foreign town,” 
but in fact it is not—it is merely utterly and entirely unlike any 
other town anywhere. So with the country around—“The Marsh 
that was old when kings began,” as its own poet calls it—what- 
ever it is, it is not “foreign,” anymore than it is typically Eng- 
lish: it is just Romney Marsh. 

Probably the secret of the Marsh’s odd, aloof charm is the 
all-pervading influence of the sea. For, however far out of sight, 
it can never be out of mind if we would understand anything at 
all about the Marsh and its villages. At every turn the sea meets 
one. New Romney, the so-called capital of Romney Marsh, was 
one of the Cinque Ports which were once required to furnish the 
ships and men for the King’s service. Wittersham, now far in- 
land, the capital of the Isle of Oxney (this fifth quarter of the 
globe keeps its own capitals), once drew more ship-money than 
Liverpool; Smallhythe, the toll bridge and ferry near Tenterden, 
was once a port on a navigable river, with a flourishing shipbuild- 
ing yard from which Tenterden sent to Rye her share in the Cinque 
Ports’ fleet; Tenterden Steeple itselfi—that, too, is a sea story 
which must be told presently. 

The sea hereabouts is no friendly and familiar neighbor whose 
waves beat for centuries against the same cliffs, and whose tides 
never stray from their accustomed limits. A glimpse of sea and 
land at high tide by Dymchurch wall will do more to explain the 
history of the Marsh than any words. Miles of flat green coun- 
try intersected by innumerable thin blue lines of water on one 
side, and on the other the sea at a level far above a man’s head, 
restrained only for four long miles by the Wall. If once at any 
point that wall should be allowed to weaken ever so little, it 
would be a matter of minutes for England to become consider- 
ably smaller. It has happened in the past, and the whole story 
of Winchelsea and Rye and New Romney and many another 
place is governed by the mysterious coming and going of the sea. 

It is surely one of the freaks of history that has made the de- 
struction of Pompeii a household word, while that of Winchel- 
sea, sudden and terrible and complete as it was, is almost for- 
gotten. Yet the English story is scarcely less dramatic than that 
of the buried Italian cities, and the greatness and importance 
of Winchelsea is not to be measured by that of the lovely village 
on the hill that now bears its name. 

No one has ever explained the extraordinary changes in the 
geography of this bit of Channel coast that took place between 
1250 and 1287. Never before or since have sea and land changed 
places on anything like the same scale; nor has a considerable 


THROUGH AN ARCHWAY AT TENTERDEN 


The tall, massive tower of Tenterden Cathedral which is seen in 

the distance is said to have been built with funds intended for the 

construction of a sea wall. According to the legend, the sea_wall 

was neglected, and an inundation took place which created the 

Goodwin Sands. The town of Tenterden is mentioned in contem- 
porary records as early as 1300. 


and navigable river suddenly forsaken its bed for some sixteen 
miles and cut for itself-a new course to the sea some twelve miles 
from its former mouth. 

Inundations, more or less serious, were no new thing all along 
that coast, and Winchelsea, like her neighbors, knew to her cost 
the destructive power of the sea. More than once before the 
waves had actually swept through her streets. In 1250 some 
three hundred houses were covered by them, but even then the 
inhabitants refused to leave their homes, and rebuilt in the same 
position those that were destroyed. No one believed that one day 
the sea would come again—and not return. ; 

But in 1287 a great tempest raged, during which, according 
to many old records, strange lights were seen on the waves and 
an appearance like red fire ran along the edges of them. Several 
contemporary witnesses use the same expression in describing 
what happened. “Twice,” they tell us, “the sea flowed without 
ebbing,” and when the strange storm had subsided the tide spread 
far inland and no trace of the important town of Winchelsea 
remained. 

Yet now, once more—more peacefully than it came—the sea 
is retiring. What was once a wide bay, stretching from the rock 
of Rye to the opposite hill of new Winchelsea, has been for 
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THOROUGHFARES IN RYE 


The steep, cobbled streets of Rye with their 

gabled houses packed tightly together rise above 

a level plain from which the sea began to re- 

cede in the sixteenth century. Rye’s early history 

was turbulent and eventful; today it is a favor- 
ite resort of artists and writers. 


many years a fertile plain. Every year new 
sandbanks appear and old ones become settled 
land, and experts talk of the possible appear- 
ance of the old city of Winchelsea from the 
sea that has now covered it for six and a half 
centuries. 

It was Edward I who planned and built the 
new town which, five years after the destruc- 
tion of the old, was ready to take over its 
name and duties and privileges. It was generally the King him- 
self, whoever he happened to be at the time, who came to the 
rescue when either of the twin towns was in trouble—the gates 
of England, especially those facing her old enemy France, were 
too important to be neglected, though it must be owned that the 
towns themselves took full advantage of their position. Rye 
especially was fond of sending out appeals for help, the ur- 
gency of which does not seem to have been always justified by 
the occasion. 

Many things in both Rye and Winchelsea are unique, and of 
these one of the most striking is the actual ground-plan of Ed- 
ward’s new town. Nothing like it exists in England. For it is 
one of the few old towns ever planned and built as a whole at 
one time by one master mind. 
There are no curves in Win- 
chelsea, no twisting lanes and 
streets with houses that have 
found their place merely by 
force of circumstances. ‘The 
city lieth foursquare,”’ with 
streets, whose lines are marked 
out with a ruler, cutting across 
each other at right angles. Only 
on the road up has Nature been 
too much for the royal archi- 
tect’s foot-rule. Only a bird 
could go straight up the face 
of that hill; mere mortals on 
their legs or wheels must turn 
and twist and zigzag. 

But very few of King Ed- 
ward’s streets and squares re- 
main today, and of the three 
gates which still stand where St 
he built them one, the New 7 
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THE OLD INN AT RYE 


Anthony’s Inn, a handsome timbered structure with casement 
windows, is one of the finest old buildings in the town 


Gate, tells a pathetic story of unfulfilled ambi- 
tion. Even in her most prosperous days Win- 
chelsea never filled the space surrounded by her 
massive walls and now half a mile of country 
lies between the last house and the New Gate, 
which stands with a fragment of wall at the bot- 
tom of a hill across a narrow winding lane. 

More than once the remoteness of this gate 
had been Winchelsea’s undoing, when the enemy 
landed farther up the coast and surprised the 
hill town by this unguarded landward entrance. 
For the widespread idea that since the Norman 
Conquest no foreign foe has ever set foot in 
England receives a rude shock in the ruined 
church of Winchelsea and in the ancient records 
of Rye. Rye has long since covered up her 


wounds, but Winchelsea still shows the scars. Five times the 
present town has been taken and sacked by the French, and 
naval battles upon which the fate of England depended have 
been fought within sight of her walls. 

On the opposite headland, across what was once the bay, 
stands Rye, that city of surprises to which no description can 
ever do justice. A great rock, rising steeply, on one side pre- 
cipitously, out of a dead level plain; old gabled houses, packed 
tightly together and climbing up to the church, whose squat tower 
with its low red-tiled cap forms the apex of a pyramid in which 
every upward line finds its crown and its completion—such is 
Rye. Probably there is no corner of the place that has not been 
the joy and the despair of innumerable artists; but to know 
its utmost beauty, go out 
towards the sea, as every wise 
and ambitious artist does, and 
watch the silhouette of the town 
darken against the flaming sky 
of a Marsh sunset. Nowhere 
except in the Marsh does the 
sun set in such splendor, and 
nowhere but at Rye will you get 
a whole town lifted high against 
it for your delight. 

It is a bewildering little 
town; most of the steep, cob- 
bled streets lead to the church, 
but the High Street, after a 
short course across and around 
the hill, ends abruptly in an 
iron railing which guards a 
precipice. Close by stands the 
old Ypres Tower, planned as a 
last refuge for Rye’s defenders 
when town and walls were lost. 


It was in the Great War that 
most. people first heard of 
“Wipers”, but Rye knew that 
rendering of the name cen- 
turies before. Built by Wil- 
liam de Ypres in the time of 
King Stephen (1135-1154), 
the tower has been known lo- 
cally as Wipers ever since. 

Rye has had a turbulent and 
eventful life—she has fought 
many times for England and 
as often for herself, and when 
there was nothing else to fight 
about the inhabitants managed 
to relieve the threatening mo- 
MOCONY, MOL elite 1a) byes itierce 
struggles over their own local 
government and the election of 
mayor and councilors. During 
the stagnation of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when dullness and peace were 
broken only by one or two ta- 
mous murders, there was always 
the chief occupation of the 
Marsh country to take a hand 
in, and there were probably few men of Rye who were not fairly 
closely concerned in the doings of “the Gentlemen.” 

In both Rye and Winchelsea Wesley preached again and 
again, and the people heard him gladly just so long as he in- 
veighed against other sins than smuggling. On that point all his 
eloquence was wasted, and when he preached his last open-air 
sermon under the old ash of Winchelsea church, which was 
blown down a few years ago, the two towns were as far as ever 
from giving up “the accursed thing” in the preacher’s language, 
or “the Fair Trade” in their own. 


THE TOWER AT BROOKLAND CHURCH 


A curious timber structure stands in Brookland Churchyard. This 

tower or steeple built of timber put together with pegs is said to 

have been erected by the monks of Canterbury because there was no 
stone left to complete the steeple of the church. 


THE MOAT AT BODIAM CASTLE 


All the trade of Rye, legiti- 
mate or otherwise, and her 
present prosperity, she owes to 
that same tempest that de- 
stroyed Winchelsea and ruined 
Romney, for the Rother, which 
formerly flowed into the sea 
near New Romney, was actu- 
ally diverted by the altered 
level of the land and forced to 
find for itself a new channel 
beneath the Rock of: Rye. 

The strange story can be 
read today in the flight of steps 
which leads down to every 
door of the beautiful great 
church of New Romney, and 
in the green stain reaching 
half-way up the pillars of its 
nave. Romney suffered the 
very opposite fate to that of 
Winchelsea in the great up- 
heaval, for when the terrified 
inhabitants ventured back they 
found their homes buried, not 
by the sea, but by the land, 
whose level had been raised to 


where it stands today. 

Judging by the permanence of the stain, it was long before 
they took up the task of clearing the church from the silt and 
refuse with which the sea had filled it. Romney’s greatness was 
ended; her own river and the sea had played her false and one 
of the proudest of the Cinque Ports was left to dream away the 
rest of her long life as a little inland village, with only one splen- 
did church remaining of the five she had once possessed. 

Far up, near Appledore, in the old channel of the Rother, a 

(Continued on page 48) 


The massive walls of Bodiam Castle are still surrounded by the waters of its ancient moat. The castle has a portcullis, fine gateways, machiolated 
parapets and sturdy towers, but the interior was destroyed during the civil wars. 


PANORAMA OF A MEDIEVAL CITY 


Looking Into the Past at Nordlingen 


By Raymonp T. FULLER 


have a name. A moment will not matter, for it has borne 

its name over a thousand years already—during six hun- 
dred of which it called itself resoundingly: “Free Imperial Town 
of The German Empire.” Verily, let it suffice to be said, its 
people are still “citizens of no mean city; dwellers in no strange 
lebavel: Wes he 

That cold December morning I had certainly harbored no 
previous intention of climbing a tower. But one thing led to an- 
Othersand 

Here I was, in a ten-century-old street of that city, strolling 
beside the gargoyled, statued church which through the ages had 
been its spiritual fountain, its religious headquarters; and whose 
single square tower shot up disproportionately, inappropriately 
tall; a mighty tower, somewhat the better fashioned for watching 
the coming of armies with banners than for welcoming angels 
with trumpets. 

When I paused to let my eyes wander up and up that cascade 
of old brown stone streaming down from the very skies, I chanced 
to notice a narrow flight of 
steps. For that casual accident 
I shall always be thankful. 

Those ten steps led to a small 
door in a cranny where tower 
and buttress met. It stood 
ajar. Upon the lintel a scrawl 
in chalk: “Téaglich  offen”— 
open daily. What was open? 
Why? For whom these wintry 
days? 

I ascended the steps and en- 
tered the doorway. A spiral 
stone staircase led up into dark- 
ness and mystery.. It invited 
me. J started up. Five com- 
pleted spirals; then I stepped 
through an arched door onto a 
wooden floor. Gloom... Ap- 
parently it was a high square 
room, dusty and empty. Over- 
head I could at first discern 
nothing. Three vertical ropes 
disappeared into the dim 
heights. As my eyes adjusted 
themselves, I saw clinging 
along one side, a fragile, zig- 
zagging wooden staircase. So, 
it was into the tower I had 
wandered. So eerie and bare 
and out-of-way a place that I 
was moved to feel my way on, 
to explore what chance had 
thrown my way. 

Up I started, through mazes 
of huge oak beams which, sock- 
eted into the masonry, began 
clumsily to develop a support 
for something far above—prob- 
ably for the bells, what else? 
In and out among them wound 
the stairway. ... Here, on the 
next level, the light was slightly 
better, for round holes pierced 
the two-foot walls above my 
head. All silence. Dimness. 


le. city wherein that tower rises need not for a moment 
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BEHIND THE FORTIFICATIONS 


Behind the fortifications of Nérdlingen runs a covered passage- 
way which was used by the city’s defenders when they moved to 
their posts behind the parapet. 


... I noted a coverless hole in the center of the “floor.” Tiptoe- 
ing to its edge I looked down, and up. Far down, far up, this 
square sluice of an air-shaft dropped for a dizzy, gaugeless dis- 
tance. 

Silence? No—I became aware of a measured tapping. Far 
off. Like the ticking of a gigantic pendulum. Why, of course, 
the tower clock above, a slave set working in this solitary place! 
A live thing! Yet a ghostly thing! Alone, deserted. Tock-tock- 
tock. Then, directly overhead I discerned four great cylindrical 
objects: the clock-weights, surely. .. . Who wound this deserted 
clock? Why did it never run down? Had some old verger, a 
millennium ago, raised the eternal weights; set running the ageless 
works; then stolen away never to return? 

Would the magic spell he wound up be broken when someone 
came here again? Someone. Some day. I?... I shivered, for 
the distant, unvarying tapping intensified the dim-and-dusty 
silence of this place. A feeling came over me, as I stood there 
listening amid the giant jackstraws of oak, the cobwebs, the bell- 
ropes which went always up: I had strayed into a fairytale! 
Nothing here of the world I 
knew. The Middle Ages had 
placed here forever every beam 
and stone, every, keyhole win- 
dowlet, every step of the flights 
which mounted above. Dust. 
Softly-ticking silence. ... 

Well, if I were a fairy prince 
come to an enchanted tower, I 
would mount and mount, like 
Jack up his Beanstalk; until at 
last I came to Rapunzel or to 
Heaven—or to the phantom 
timepiece which never needed 
winding! 

Up more groping, creaking 
zigzags. Another set of win- 
dow-holes and one breathless 
glimpse over timbered gables 
and uncertain distance. .. . On 
the next staging above, I came 
suddenly abreast of The Clock. 
No old wooden heirloom this, 
no relic of the days of alchem- 
ists: but—like a living, pulsing 
heart set going in a mummy’s 
breast—a __ glass-cased, _ steel- 
and-brass modernity whose 
polished pendulum, no longer 
than a man’s arm, managed the 
whole town’s timing and rung 
the bells. . . . I started violently 
—the creature in the case ab- 
ruptly stirred, whined, clicked 
three times: the third quarter- 
hour! Away off somewhere a 
bell boomed thrice. The old 
gray silence was shattered— 
and the fairytale. And now I 
saw the cunning of the thing: 
this mannikin merely opened 
and closed electric circuits, and 
a motor, clamped to a beam, did 
the work; pulling wire cables, 
clanging the chimes. Fancy— 
electricity here! A new fairy- 
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AN AIRVIEW OF NORDLINGEN 


Ramparts dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth century still girdle the old town of Nérdlingen. 


tale in the place of the old. 

Flight after flight of rickety 
stairs went on. Not knowing 
where these stairs would at last 
lead me, nor whether I was do- 
Jing a forbidden or a risky 
thing; somehow not caring; I 
ascended level after level. At- 
taining to staging after staging 
grew automatic, mechanical. 


Effectively imprisoned within these walls 
are the red-tiled, steep-gabled houses, the network of curving, narrow streets and the Gothic Church of one of the best preserved medieval 
towns in Germany. 


of coal. At one side two 
wooden doors promised entry 
to a kitchen—for which there 
could be no space! There, op- 
posite, a labelled toilet-room! 
Beside me, two square win- 
dows that would seem to lead 
upon a balcony. Incredible! 
The only thing that gave san- 
ity to the stage upon which I 


A sort of hypnotism to these 
endless steps!—Added to by 
the fact that I had counted 


A comparison of this seventeenth century print with the photograph 
above indicates how little Nordlingen has changed with the 


had just emerged was the sud- 
den view through those win- 
dows. That view told my eyes 


them "5 De hun- Pes I was hundreds of feet in the 
dred! Often in darkness, so air. Yet, the brown cat that 
that I must feel with my feet from tread to tread. Always up- jumped from a sill and rubbed my ankles, gave equally positive 


ward led the wire-cables to the bells—supplanting the old ropes 
below. .. . I passed ponderous wooden winches and huge wind- 
lasses set into sockets amid the wall-stones; cumbersome mech- 
anisms builded there when this ancient tower was made. Intended 
for raising and lowering bells through the dizzy air-column pierc- 
ine the floors... . . 
Then—without warning—a shock! 

| Out from this long ascent through a vertical tunnel; out from 
| the creaking gloom of stairs which I had imagined led to a for- 
gotten belfry; I stepped directly into—a snug, farm woodshed! 
_ Just that. Firewood neatly cut and piled against a wall; a stack 


fireplace. 


evidence that I had but stepped aside from a village lane! Asa 
matter of fact, where was I? 

Then, as I glanced out over a panorama twenty miles wide, I 
heard a human voice! Not through those doors—no, from 
above. Coal, firewood, a cat, voices! Up here! Once more I 
felt myself drifting into fairyland. 

Another flight of the magic stairs brought me—to no belfry, to 
no outlook platform—I entered a cozy living-room! A small, 
plainly-furnished living-room. Two men at a table sat poring 
over a map and sipping beer. Beside them danced flames in a 
One man greeted me, and with his smile the spell 
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A CITY BUILT BY CRAFTSMEN 


The timbered, stuccoed buildings of Nérdlingen range in age from the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies. Nérdlingen is first mentioned in documents of the ninth century; it became a Free Imperial 


Town in 1215 


THE DEININGER GATE 


The five gateways of Nérdlingen are topped by sturdy towers that are still in an excellent state of 


preservation. In addition to the towers, fifteen turrets provided vantage points for the town’s 
defenders 
vanished again. ... I was expected, it appeared! Whereas I had ordained and established. 


thought myself a trespasser! 

I tried to pull my wits together, as the smiling caretaker who 
lived in this extraordinary place, said “Twenty pfennigs, please!” 
and pointed me upward. I was in no haste to go: this snug 
“dwelling” ; surely the most remarkable home I had ever entered ; 
must be—for all I knew—the loftiest living quarters in any 
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Gazing down at a century, 


church edifice, the highest fire- 
place in any spire; nearly three 
hundred feet from the ground. 

The next level proved to be the 
ultimate: only sky-jacks and jack- 
daws went higher. I saw I was 
never to reach the bells. On up 
went the thin cables to realms 
above: I could not know how far. 
. . . I stepped out upon a foot- 
wide passage behind a breast-high 
wall. It circled the now circular 
“spire,” which, until this level had 
remained the same square tower ~ 
as at its base. Three hundred 
and sixty-five steps I had ascend-— 
ed to get here. 

I was poised in space above the 
exact center of the city; the cen- 
ter of a perfect oval marked out 
sharply upon the wide plain be- 
low. A city of nearly nine thou- 
sand souls. Amd yet, that which 
spread out at my feet was not so 
much a city as a century. A cen- 
tury enclosed in an unbroken wall 
topped by gateways, battlements, 
watchtowers. An unbreached wall — 
which had so effectively impris-_ 
oned the fourteenth century and_ 
excluded the five which had be- 
sieged it since, that there it lay, 
impotent and not trying to escape. — 
The magnificent medieval wall 
was girded by a wide, deep moat; 
now drained, yet apparently all” 
but ready to be used again. Be 
yond the moat lay miles and miles 
of the fertilest soil in Germany: 
the flat bed of a Glacial Epoch 
lake. From my _ tower’s base, 
each through a lofty gate, ran the 
six ancient roads, like ribs of a 
spiderweb, and slipped off through 
the fat plowlands into the haze of 
distance. 

Showing through the haze, one © 
by one began to appear outlying | 
villages: typical dorfs, unmistak- 
ably German. They besprinkled 
the whole three hundred and sixty 
degrees of landscape in a singu- 
larly uniform manner: all a dim 
compact cluster of red roofs; over © 
each a spire; each spaced from the 
others as by some mathematical 
law. I grasped at that law, that ~ 
pattern: I guessed that the dorfs” 
were spaced by a sort of sub- 
sistence area around each. As if 
each were a grazing steer chained | 
to the village church; so far apart 
must they keep that no one invade 
his neighbors circle of food. Ger- © 
man Jvillages are like that; as § 
numerous as tillable acres will | 
permit—no more. Impossible to 

. 
. 
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imagine a new farm village spring- © 
ing up in Germany; all has been 


did I say? A fourteenth, a fif- 


teenth?—Yes. But presently it seemed more accurate to think 
that below lay, in reality, an Age. Down there lay The Plastic 


Age. 


Difficult to describe that oddly plastic character which is so 
striking when one actually becomes intimate with a medieval 


Ewing Galloway 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH FROM ONE OF THE SQUARES 


Rising to a height of nearly three hundred feet, the Daniel Tower of St. George’s Church dominates the little city of Nordlingen. 


St. George’s 


Church, dating from the fifteenth century, is one of the finest ecclesiastical structures in south Germany. 


town. Today, chemists are prophesying the advent in the near 
future of “the era of plastic technology”: a greatly increased use 
in the arts and crafts, especially in architecture, of many new 
pourable, semi-fluid, moldable substances which harden and set. 
Even as already we use rubber, asphalt, glass, concrete, cast-iron, 
steel, balelite, etc.; so, they say confidently, we shall soon be in 
possession of other revolutionizing products and processes. Sup- 
posing this to come true, then just now we ourselves are in a true 
Middle Age, a lull between two Plastic Ages. 

Down there in that fortified ellipse lay the first one! 
molded. Now set. 

When civilization in Europe was very young, those streets, 
once roads, flowed carelessly along until caught and fixed between 
the few first crude dwellings. These, and the structures which 
came later, followed no straight-line arrangement; neither stand- 
ing in rows nor having serious attempts at straight lines put into 
their construction. Even before crowding developed, it was not 
deemed necessary, apparently, that they should be rectangular, 
either in horizontal or upright dimensions. They conformed, 
front or rear, to almost-never square-cornered plots which might 
be higher or wider on certain sides than on others. The ground 
plan might even have a curved side. Few roof-ridges were 
straight; most curved from side to side: many sagged a bit be- 
tween gables. And no gable felt compelled to be isosceles. “An 


Once 


American carpenter here might think it was Bedlam itself! 

Presently, however, crowding began. Like scared sheep on a 
moor, houses huddled as close as they could push: a feeling of 
security came so. Then, further security through the building of 
walls and ramparts. And so, within those walls, every foot of 
land grew highly valuable. Dwellings were capped hard into 
street nooks, against the wall itself, against older dwellings: as by 
act of a giant hand. Rooms, stories, oriels, balconies, porches, 
were, like mud nests of eve-swallows, stuck skilfully on—with as 
little concern for plumbline and square as if that giant hand were 
using wet clay. Hand-fashioned as every timber and stick was, 
each could be placed just how and where it would improve all 
possible space. Handmade window-frames were fitted to their 
spot; not the spot cut for a stock-size window. As often as not 
they “jacked” at the corners: usually they did not exactly match 
any other window. Buildings bulged all ways, or three, or two; 
projected over the narrow streets, or, if occasion required, quite 
as conveniently receded. 

And, curiously enough, Man looked on all this—and saw that 
it was good! Not efficient, from the standpoint of electrician and 
plumber ; not orderly ; but—all right. Quaint. Charming. Beau- 
tiful. In twentieth century United States man still sees that it 
was good, and tries to imitate it. But, alas, he accomplishes 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Equipped with skis instead of wheels these planes are ready to set out from their Winnipeg base to search for missing prospectors. Pontoons are 
slung alongside each plane to be used when landings on open water are being made. 


LOST AIRMEN 


Adventure and Tragedy on Northern Skyways 


OF THE ARCTIC 


By JAMEs MONTAGNES 


through Northern Ontario, in the afternoon of a fine Au- 

gust day. He was one of a party of prospectors and be- 
sides being a pilot he was also a geologist. His destination was 
Trout Lake, three hundred miles to the north in uninhabited vir- 
gin bushland, where rich mineral finds had attracted many pros- 
pectors, and trading posts formed the only contact with civili- 
zation. 

He waved goodby to friends and took his bus gracefully aloft 
from the lake, where other seaplanes were riding at anchor. He 
headed north and was soon lost to sight. 

That was the last that was seen of him for three weeks. He 
disappeared, no one knew where. But they did know his desti- 
nation. 

His non-arrival at Trout Lake caused anxiety. The northland is 
vast in expanse, a myriad of lakes and bush far from civilization. 
To be lost in that region might mean weeks of aimlessly wander- 


\ PILOT left Sioux Lookout, on the railway line running 


ing about facing the dangers of the bush and possible starvation 
before being rescued. When he did not appear after a few days, 
planes began to search along the route he should have taken. For 
days on end, when visibility was good and when it was poor, 
planes roared aloft over the lakes and bush of the region, search- 
ing for the missing aviator. They had no luck. Reports came in 
that he had been found, only to be denied. Week followed week, 
and still no sign. 

Two and a half hours after leaving the base the pilot-geologist 
had missed a landmark in all that land of lake and bush, where 
flying is done chiefly by prominent landmarks. Somewhere he 
had veered off course, had mistaken some small lake and been 
led astray. Swinging his ship around he retraced his way in the 
hope of locating the last landmark passed. But he had only filled 
up with enough gasoline to get him to Trout Lake and had little 
to spare. Before he had found his lost landmark, the engine 
sputtered, then went dead. The gasoline gauge told the story. 


FORCED DOWN IN THE WHITE WILDERNESS 


The planes that fly the arctic airways must face the possibility of forced landings hundreds of miles from civilization. In winter there is the danger 
of freezing to death if help does not come soon enough. 
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Gliding down he landed 

on a small lake. 
PerB Very plane -is 
equipped with plenty 
' of rations, so there was 
/ nothing to fear for 
some time, The weather 
was good. Making him- 

self comfortable in the 
- cabin of the plane, he 
passed a good night 
anchored on the small 
unknown lake in the 
bush of northern On- 
tario. The following 
day he paddled the ship 
to another lake flowing 
into the first. Standing 
now on one pontoon, 
and then the other, he 
was able with the canoe 
paddle with which all 
Canadian seaplanes are 
equipped to make his 
way to the other lake. 
There he tied his bus 
up tothe trees on the 
shore of a small island. 

Here he made him- 
self at home, sleeping 
out if the weather was 
good, and in the cabin 
of the plane if it rained or the flies became too thick. Days passed 
and planes flew overhead, but no one answered his signals. He 
followed instruction to build smudge fires, but they did not bring 
the rescue ships. These signals have become standard routine 
in the Canadian bush for shipwrecked aviators, and they are or- 
dered to stay near their ships. Many aviators forced down in 
the bush, whose aimless wandering ended fatally, would not have 
been lost had they built fires and stayed with their planes. 

The pilot-geologist’s supply of matches was getting low, and 
his rations were nearly all gone. A storm had damaged the pon- 
toons of the ship, but she continued to float. In his explorations 
of the island he had come across an old Indian winter camp and 
a small supply of matches in a discarded pair of trousers left be- 
hind by a native. He had placed signs along the shore in case 
some Indian hunter should land by canoe on the other side of 
the island from which he was located. Yet despite all possible 
arrangements to attract attention, rescue seemed far off. 

But one day a canoe came in sight. His signals were seen. 
Two Indians stepped ashore, took the now short-rationed aviator 
aboard and brought him to their camp. From there they took 


AN ARCTIC FILLING STATION 


The Northwest Territories of Canada are dotted with stations at which drums of gaso- of 
line are cached for airplanes. These arctic stations are all carefully mapped for pilots. 


him to the nearest trad- 
ing post. Here a plane 
arrived a few days la- 
ter, though no message 
had been sent out of his 
rescue. Before leaving 
the stranded plane, the 
pilot-geologist had left 
a note in his ship telling 
where he was going. 
When a plane flying 
overhead finally came 
across the anchored 
ship the pilot knew 
where to get his man. 

To become stranded 
is a possibility known 
to every pilot who takes 
off for the northland. 
They do not as a rule 
think about that possi- 
bility, for it is not 
pleasant. It sometimes 
means weeks of hun- 
ger, weeks of strain- 
ing the eyes and ears 
for signs of a rescue 
plane. In summer it 
means days and weeks 
battling the black 
flies whose consistent 
efforts to get at the 
skin have driven men insane. In winter it means extreme cold 
with the possibility of freezing to death while sleeping. These 
facts are known to the men who fly the partially unknown and 
practically uninhabited stretches north of the railway lines in the 
Dominion, but air travel has increased more each year. 

Every precaution is taken against accidents. No plane leaves 
on a distant trip, few on even local trips into the northland, with- 
out a supply of emergency canned and concentrated foods, water- 
proof matches, rifles and ammunition, knives and axes. Spare 
parts are also as a rule part of the equipment of a plane setting 
out on flights over the uninhabited regions. On long trips eider- 
down sleeping bags are stowed away, while some planes take 
aboard sectional portable canoes. All these supplies take room 
and weight from the payload, but possibilities of being stranded 
in the remote hinterland are too many to endanger the lives of 
pilots and passengers. 

Planes are lost for a variety of reasons, the principal ones 
being the proximity of the North Magnetic Pole and the scarcity 
of good maps. Since the first planes began to fly north of the 
railway line they noted the unreliability of even the best maps. 


THE FREIGHT PLANE ARRIVES 


An Eskimo dog team has come out to welcome this freight-carrying airplane which has just arrived at Coppermine on the Coronation Gulf along 
the Arctic coast. This new form of transportation is rapidly revolutionizing life among the primitive peoples of the north. 
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THAWING OUT 


Behind a shelter of ice blocks a small oil stove 
has been placed to thaw out a frozen engine at 
fifty degrees below zero. 


Countless lakes and rivers cut up the country. Surveyors and 
explorers going into the country on foot or by canoe were un- 
able to map every little lake and river. Recent government fly- 
ing has, however, eliminated bad maps. Maps are now available 
compiled from thousands of aerial photographs. 

Magnetic attraction of the north polar field makes a compass 
practically useless when anywhere near the central Arctic coast- 
ine. The sun and landmarks then have to serve the pilot. 

Because the possibility of being lost for indefinite periods ex- 
ists, pilots flying in the remoter parts of the Dominion are ad- 
vised to take a course in woodmanship, enabling them to take 
care of themselves should they be stranded and rescue be delayed 
into weeks. Such a course would teach not only how and where 
to trap animals, but also how to build an igloo, as well as how 
to get along with Indians and Eskimos. The natives often give 
valuable aid, especially along the Arctic coast where few white 
men with Arctic experience will venture without an Eskimo 
hunter. 

Difficulties are placed in the path of rescuing airmen by Na- 
ture. A plane forced down in the early or late winter will wait 
much longer for rescue than one forced down in the middle of 
the summer or winter. There are about six weeks in the autumn 
and early winter when flying is practically impossible because 
of, the/freeze-up. Then the ice is 
too thick for pontoon equipped 
planes, and too thin for planes 
equipped with skis. In the 
spring the opposite is true. 

Winter flying is now a regu- 
lar feature in Canada’s Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions. When 
the ice is strong enough planes 
swoop down on skis, their pon- 
toons exchanged for the metal 
or wooden runners which will 
allow landing on snow and ice. 
To become lost in the winter 
when the thermometer drops 
far below zero is not a pleasant 
experience, 

A plane flying in the Hudson 
Strait in winter time left its 
base for an exploratory flight 
during the few hours of day- 
light. Aboard were the pilot, a 
radio operator and an Eskimo. 
Their cabin passenger ship 
easily left the frozen runway 
on skis. It made good time, 
despite heavy winds and a tem- 
perature which reached 45 de- 


These men are erecting 
ham Bay in Hudson Strait. 
an entire year on 
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a wind cone for airplanes at 


Airplanes flew in this region for 
survey work 
waterway to Europe via Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. 


TEMPORARY QUARTERS 


When Northern airmen are forced down for the night they spread a tent beneath one of 
the wings of their plane. This photograph was taken in the dead of winter in the heart 
of Canada’s practically unexplored northwestern territories. 


grees below zero as the plane ascended two thousand feet in the 
air. Below stretched ice and more ice. Dark streaks showed 
between the whiteness which predominated in the landscape, dark 
streaks which indicated open water. Far away could be seen 
the towering cliffs of the distant shore, beneath them the base 
was Clearly visible. 

Suddenly they were surrounded by a fog, a thick, white mist 
through which visibility was next to zero. It remained for the 
pilot to steer by his compass, a feat which was impossible because 
the small needle varied from fifteen to thirty points in less than 
one hundred miles due to the proximity of the North Magnetic 
Pole. 

To go down to earth was possible. The ship drifted down care- 
fully, running at one hundred miles an hour with a fifty mile 
breeze behind it. Direction was lost. For all the pilot, the radio 
operator and the Eskimo knew, they might at any minute crash 
headfirst into one of those towering cliffs, ragged and hard, which 
lined the shore. The radio could talk to the base, but direction 
it could not obtain. And so the descent continued, in a white 
fog, in a darkness which had only let up for the few hours of the 
Arctic day. 

Below them suddenly glistened white ice again. Better to come 
down on what seemed a solid piece of frozen mainland than to 
fly higher in a fog and darkness 
with nothing to use as guide. 
The skis touched ground and 
the ship came down on smooth 
ice, a perfect landing. Those 
three men spent a cold night in 
the cabin of their ship, hoping 
against hope that the fog would 
lift. 

Next morning the fog did 
lift. The stranded aviators were 
now down to their last few gal- 
lons of gasoline, for they had 
to keep the motor running part 
of the night to keep it from 
freezing. The fog lifted long 
enough for them to see that in 
the’ distance was their base. 
They saw something else, too. 
They were on a cake of ice, a 
huge cake it is true, about the 
size of a city block, but never- 
theless a cake of ice in a float- 
ing sea of ice. So it was with 
much care that the pilot 
brought his ship to one corner 
of the ice. With a cool head he 

(Continued on page 47) 
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AN ELEPHANT PLAYS THE HERO 


With a wounded hunter clinging to his trunk, this elephant performs a spectacular rescue in a movie-made jungle. Among the most intelligent of 


beasts, elephants make excellent actors for the screen. 


WILD ACTORS OF THE MOVIE JUNGLES 


ROM my post behind the camera—observing those mighty 
beasts of the jungle snapping to attention whenever a trainer 


raised his voice or flecked 
a tiny whip at their hind quar- 
ters—I often have wondered 
why these monarchs have fallen 
to such low estate. They tread 
movie-made jungles in the heart 
of Los Angeles, present menac- 
ing countenances to the cellu- 
loid, growl fearfully and bounce 
at some actor whose heart, no 
doubt, shivers—but it’s bluff, 
nearly all bluff. 

They’ll tell you in Hollywood 
that acting with the lions and 
tigers and leopards requires the 
bravest of brave men and wom- 
en, but with that statement I 
take issue. The trainers, yes; 
but the actors, no. Whenever 
a lion growls as his whiskers 
touch the grease paint on an 
actress’ face, his own emotions, 
to believe a trainer, are founded 
in his realization that he’s play- 
ing his part before the camera. 
This probably is true: he boasts 
his way through the scenes, 


By ANpREw R. Boone 


A TIGRESS POSES 


This vain Bengal tigress, posing here with her trainer, has played many 
parts in the movies. Lady is her name; and if the script calls for a tiger 
to be petted and to follow an actress through a jungle, she gets the job. 


growling to keep up the courage 
India or South Africa. 


he left in far-away Sumatra or 


Occasionally one of Holly- 
wood’s most brilliant dumb 
stars goes native and some un- 
fortunate picks up his pieces 
for weeks to come. That’s the 
exception, though, and an event 
seldom recorded. I have seen 
elephants tearing through an ar- 
tificial jungle, only to stop shor: 
when a trainer called halt. ] 
have seen lions leap from their 
cages past a battery of cameras. 
to halt as a trainer, outside the 
cameras’ line of vision, ad- 
vanced with a certain degree of 
menace in his expression. A 
lion may growl or bounce or run 
through the artificial jungle and 
appear as ferocious as his free 
brother on the other side of the 
world, but he has been the sut-- 
ject of long training and can be 
fairly depended upon to carry 
out his part of the unwritten 
bargain to do his bit directly 
before the lenses without mo- 
lesting those highly-paid indi- 


viduals who suffer themselves 
to come within the animal’s 
embrace. 

There are exceptions, of 
course, but in them we find the 
proof of the pudding. Wild 
beasts, usually made wild by 
some unforeseen incident, 
sometimes maim an actor or a 
trainer. In the main, how- 
ever, the incidents with which 
this article will be sprinkled 
demonstrate the control train- 
ers exercise over these boast- 
ers. 

Animals in pictures come 
from two sources: the jungles 
or parents held captive. An 
increasing number are being 
born in the zoos around Los 
Angeles which supply many of 
the larger animals for motion 
pictures. One trainer—Olga 
Celeste—has handled during 
the last twenty-odd years ani- 
mals in more than one thou- 
sand pictures. Eventually, 
she has found, the animals become accustomed to the cameras. 
They leave their cages, act as required and when the final click of 
the camera reaches their ears, relax and turn quickly to those 
havens of refuge, their cages. 

After a few picture appearances, these animals find themselves 
catalogued in one of two types, the boasters and the background 
actors. The boasters are filmed close-up. It is they who rest 
astride an actor’s back and growl full-face into the camera, or 
bounce directly before the cameras as though about to attack some 
innocent victim of their marauding ferociousness. The back- 
ground animals dash quickly through a scene, on the chase; these 
move constantly and seldom stop, for to halt them is to invite 
disaster. 

The reasons for these two types of development are manifold, 
but primarily the principal reason finds root in their native inclina- 
tions and disinclinations; their psychology, if you prefer. 

For instance: 

“Tf we try to hold an animal quiet for a scene,’ Madame Olga 
explained, “it will hold the pose only so long as it sat still during 


Elephants take great delight in appearing before the camera. 

two or three rehearsals these clumsy beasts learn their parts well and 

can follow an intricate routine with the help of only a few signs 
from the trainer. 


rehearsal. But if we run over- 
time during the scene, usually 
any of these beasts will drop 
the pose and hunt its cage. 

“Some are natural actors, 
others are shy. The shy ani- 
mals work nicely in the back- 
ground, for they have more 
freedom and are not conscious 
of the cameras. In the fore- 
ground they hear the whir of 
the cameras’ mechanism, be- 
come nervous and soon would 
leap on somebody—anybody— 
in their path. 

“For that reason we use 
some for atmosphere only. 
Four of our lions—Wilson, 
Red, King and Prince—never 
worked successfully for close- 
ups. Too nervous, not depend- 
able. But Tanner and Jackie! 
Mpiee Ah! There you have real 
actors. I'll show you.” 

We walked down the long 
row of cages at Luna Park 
Zoo, way downtown in Los 
Angeles. Behind the bars I saw the faces that have delighted and 
thrilled millions of people during the last decade. I remembered, 
when I stroked Tanner’s shaggy fur again, that I once had seen 
him boasting his best for the little machines that preserved his 
image in celluloid. 

Tanner, it was, who offered the great big growls, who had 
bounced almost up to the camera before responding to his 
trainer’s offstage cue. Jackie shakes his head and moves in almost 
as close as Tanner, but his bravado forsakes him a little earlier as 
he glares into the glass eye that looks down the metal tube. 

“Some of the lions are fine performers and really are fond of 
the cameras,” Olga said. “Whenever they hear the camera mecha- 
nism begin to whir, they lay their ears back and appear pleased to 
know that once more many people have become interested in what 
they are to do and how they are to do it.” 

Madame Olga always talks to and pets her lions while rehears- 
ing them, and never does she raise her voice unnaturally after the 
cameras begin to grind out footage. For two reasons: A higher 
inflection of the voice upsets the animals and louder tones enter 


REHEARSING A LEOPARD 


This leopard is being trained to give a blood-curdling performance. 

In addition to providing the thrill of a combat at close quarters, the 

animal must snarl and give other appropriate noises. It is dis- 

appointing to learn that these noises are produced by tickling the 
animal under the chin. 
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A JUNGLE RESCUE 


Anna May, a twenty year old Indian elephant, gave a stirring per- 


formance when she rescued this hunter in an artificial jungle. During 

her act the elephant’s trainer stood behind the camera, waving his 

arms and opening his mouth, thus “cuing” the elephant to trumpet 
and reach up for the actor. 


the sound mechanism 
to necessitate re-shoot- 
ing the scene. For 
close-ups, of course, 
the trainer never 
speaks. She cues each 
animal by movements 
of her hands and body 
and by shaking a tiny 
whip to indicate just 
what the animal is ex- 
pected to do. 

“No matter how fe- 
rocious a lion or tiger 
or leopard may have 
been in the jungle,” 
Madame Olga ex- 
plained, “he appreci- 
ates kindness. Yet I 
never turn my back on 
one when other people 
ares uear. All) are 
treacherous. After a 
few months’ training 
even the tigers learn 
to understand changed 
voice inflections and 
know from those alone 
whether they are 
among friends who 
will treat them with 
consideration.” 

Aside from _ their 
natural dispositions, the animals develop acting “‘tendencies’’ in 
different directions. Madame Olga has two Bengal tigers which 
have appeared in many photoplays. Lady takes the “nice’’ roles, 
Colonel stalks into a scene for a more serious part. Colonel is 
a beautiful worker, but if the script calls for a tiger to be petted 
and to follow an actress through the jungle, Lady gets the job. 

Why? Because Colonel will permit no one to touch him. He’s 
so jealous of his own importance that he will not willingly share the 
spotlight. More than once has he nipped the hand that caressed 
him. An actor might be able to touch Colonel’s hind flanks, but 
he dare show no affection around his head. Colonel has developed 
a specialty of leaping high, picking up dummies to carry through 
the jungle trail and clawing at the base of a tree in the upper 
branch of which an actor registers terror. As a leaper, Colonel 
probably has no peer. Recently he jumped mightily straight out 
of a twelve-foot-deep pit. He measures twelve feet from tip to tail. 

But Colonel, despite his rela- 
tive tractibility, is a wild ani- 
mal. “And don’t forget that,” 
Olga warned. ‘The minute a 
trainer thinks he’s absolute mas- 
ter, that minute one of these 
beasts will turn and fasten his 
sharp claws in his flesh. Sure, 
I play with the leopards; but 
I’m careful not to be too fa- 
miliar. There can be no more 
sickening experience than to 
feel those claws sinking into 
your shoulders or back.” 

Madame Olga has worked 
many varieties of animals in 
pictures—jaguars, pumas, ele- 
phants, bears, leopards, lions 
and several others. She may 
work deer one day, tigers the 
next. And both types of action 
call for the trainer to remain 
in close contact with the animal 
actor. More than once has she 
found herself in a tight place, 
fighting for her life when some 
temperamental beast, excited hy 


menacingly at a prostrate actor. 


WHEN THE HIPPOPOTAMUS PERFORMS 


When the hippopotamus raises its awful head from a Hollywood stream, the perfect 
illusion of darkest Africa is created. Courageous and iron-nerved the actor-hunter 
fires blank cartridges at the hippopotamus while the talkie cameras record the sound. 


A DESPERATE MOMENT 


This animal works well in close-ups. He is seen here growling 


The man standing over the animal 
is actually his trainer and has the beast well under control. 


a trivial mishap, for- 
got his part and leap- 
ed for her throat. 

On one occasion she 
stood motionless 
fifteen minutes while 
Colonel, growling 
menacingly, gnawed 
on a bone he was not 
supposed to have. Be- 
fore the action start- 
ed, an assistant had 
hung a strip of meat 
Gage tN Ss Woy wy Cre 
branches of a tree. 
Another assistant, 
holding the top end of 
the wire, lowered the 
meat to a level where 
it would be outside the 
tiger’s reach. But two 
mistakes lead to the 
near disaster: the 
meat came too low, 
and it contained a 
bone! Colonel charged 
around the iron- 
fenced arena. Camera- 
men stood still in their 
cages, actors froze in 
their shoes—and Ma- 
dame Olga, speaking 
quietly, warned them 
to remain still until she should permit them to move. Then, for a 
quarter-hour, the tiger alternately chewed on the bone and leaped 
fiercely around the lot. 

“All right, Colonel,” Madame Olga said, softly, after he had 
finished. 

The tiger glanced carelessly at her as she motioned with her 
whip to the opposite side of the arena. “Click’’ went the lock on 
his cage, and the animal walked sedately back to his cage and the 
slide eased shut behind him, 

Ten years ago Colonel was born—in captivity. He had worked 
in ten pictures before this mishap, and in several since. But the 
domestic-born wild animal never has been fully domesticated and 
always threatens to upset the apple cart when working in close 
quarters. Fortunately he has given no trouble since that eventful 
day, but Madame Olga reserves one eye for him when the cam- 
eras come around. 


Some of the finest animal pic- 
tures ever made came from the 
Universal studio. With animals 
valued at $250,000, the Univer- 
sal zoo reached the “peak’’ of 
its usefulness in 1918-19 when 
the inventory showed twenty 
lions, fourteen lionesses, ten 
leopards, four bears, eight cam- 
els, Charlie, the elephant, four 
ponies, eighteen wolves, about 
fifty monkeys and chimpanzees 
and several alligators, rabbits, 
canaries, peacocks, an ostrich, 
parrots and even goldfish. 

Charlie Murphy, veteran ani- 
mal director and trainer, open- 
ed the Universal zoo in 1912. 
Since that time he has directed 
many of their finest animals in 


all types of pictures. Minnie 
the elephant followed him 
through many silent scenes 


much as a faithful dog will 

trail its master. More than once 

Murphy has stared down lions 
(Continued on page 45) 
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FLYING VISTAS 
OF 
ROYAL DUTCH 
CASTLES 


MOATED CASTLES AND FORMAL 
GARDENS 


The castles and chateaux of Holland are 
perhaps less celebrated than those of other 
countries, but they are among the most in- 
teresting in Europe. Many of them like 
the Castle of Muiderslot, the formidable 
stronghold at the left, date from the Middle 
Ages. Almost all of them are notable for 
their splendid formal gardens such as those 
at Middachten in the lower picture. At this 
castle the Kaiser of Germany was often en- 
tertained before the war. 


THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD 


the Royal Villa near the Hague, 
ich bears the pleasantly inappropriate 
me of The House in the Wood, Queen 
ilhelmina of Holland spends the win- 
months. This beautiful building was 
scted for the Princ Amalia of 
ims, consort of the nephew of William 
: Silent, in 1645. The first Interna- 
nal Peace Conference was held here 
in 1899. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
ELEGANCE 


e Chateau of Rechteren, near Zwolle, 
ites back to the prosperous seventeenth 
intury. Gardens, terraces, formal walks 
d a beautiful moat surround the castle. 
e building itself is unusually striking 
th its round tower and cupola, its 
hep roof with little hooded windows, 
gable stones with coats of arms and 

fine courtyard reached by a_ bridge 

across the moat. 


LIITL 


Morelia’s Cathedral is one of the finest ecclesiastical structures in Mexico. 


GARDEN 


Begun in 1640, it required sixty-six years to complete. 


CITIES OF OLD MEXICO 


An Outpost of Colonial Spain—Uruapan, the Gourd Where Flowers are Bloom- 


ing—Patzcuaro, the Place of Delights. 


By James F. JENKINS 
With illustration by H. Glintencamp 


ACH time the hours sound in the old colonial town of 
K Morelia, time itself seems to be yawning. Especially when 

one is awaiting a letter in order to continue one’s 
journey. . 

At the boom of the clock, a lone figure moved out on her hotel 
balcony, on a level with and near my own. She was my only 
compatriot in the hotel, as also in the town. The only thing 
about her suggestive of a holiday was a large cretonne bag which, 
as she walked, she clasped with both hands. In it she kept her 
guide book. She had been at the hotel two weeks, I only three 
days. If I had not spoken to her, it was merely because the oc- 
casion had not presented itself. Today, however, I had over- 
heard the proprietor remark that No. 3 had engaged her room 
... permanently! At first, only aware of her, now she began to 
interest me, 

Very old and wrinkled, wearing steel spectacles, her clothes old 
fashioned, yet tidy, I had seen her outside the hotel only once. 
She was then sitting at a table in the Portales, a ridiculously 
large straw hat pinned onto her head, a bottle of pop before her, 
the guide book in her lap. 
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She spoke no Spanish and the proprietor but little English. 
From choice, probably, she came down to the patio rather late for 
her meals. When someone sat down or someone else got up, she 
read very steadfastly before venturing a glance. If the dessert 
was membrillo, candied quince, the local sweet, she invariably 
wrapped up a piece in her handkerchief so as to have something 
on which to nibble in her room. If, by the time she finished her 
supper,-most of the other guests had gone, she usually walked 
around the patio very slowly, looking at the cages of birds 
and the plants. Then, until nine o’clock, her bedtime, she would 
sit on her balcony and gaze—I couldn’t say for sure at what she 
was gazing. 

I know I had been glad that first day to gaze at the Cathedral. 
As I glimpsed it across the plain, with its sun-lit towers silhou- 
etted against opal skies and purple mountains, Morelia, as a 
destination, then appeared to me both ideal and ultimate. Built 
at the center where the slope is highest, Morelia’s Cathedral was 
obviously intended as the center of the life, outer and inner, of 
the town. It stands removed from the workaday world, a great, 
nobly proportioned mass flanked by spacious and inviting gardens. 


Tee oe: See Se) Se 


Morelia’s cathedral required sixty-six years to build. The work 


continued throughout the reigns of four Spanish kings, fourteen | 


Vicéroys and eleven bishops of the diocese. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering the circumstances, its unity satishes. - Neither the splen- 
did dome nor the plateresque facade show visible signs of decay. 
The structure’s generous proportions are enhanced by the wide, 
flagged atrium enclosed on its four sides by a tall iron grille with 
six gates finely wrought, and within 
which Morelhanos seem to like to 
linger. For four hundred years, 
the cathedral has been the center of 
their town. Wij} 

Resting on my balcony the first Lop Uy f jie 
day, I had heard its old organs -yy tittle 
playing. That sound and also the Z YYteey 
church’s reputed portrait of Bishop 
Quiroga, the beloved “Tato Vas- 
co,’ who was to the Tarascan 
Indians of Michoacan what Friar 
Gante and Father de las Casas were 
to indigenes in other parts of Mex- 
ico, had induced me to enter the 
place. Stripped of its treasures, 
the. interior has also been modern- 
ized and I never went back. Still, 
after Mexico City’s Cathedral, 
Morelia’s is the most notable in all 
the country. 

My compatriot was coughing. 
Now why, I asked myself, why of 
all places in Mexico had she chosen 
Morelia in which to spend what re- 
mained of her life? 

Drowsy, impatient at receiving 
no letter, I watched and listened to 
provincial Morelia slide willy-nilly 
into its daily, well-worn groove. 
Morelia’s is a comfortable, conven- 
tional, highly respectable groove. 

Valladolid, it used to be called. 
Don Antonio de Mendoza founded 
it in 1541. Concerning the event, 
Friar Diego Basalenque wrote in 
his chronicle: “The Viceroy Men- 
doza found a very charming site for 
a city having the seven qualities 
which Plato declares such a site 
should have; and there he founded 
a city with the name of his country, 
gathering together some of the 
most noble people that were to be 
found in all the world to be its citizens. So that at once a small 
but very noble city was there.” Well, I told myself, if my com- 
patriot had come to see the houses of these very noble citizens, 
some of them at least remained. 

In the kingly and godly undertaking of conquering and despoil- 
ing the Purapeche Indians, the most noble people to be found in 
all the earth were eminently and brutally successful. Was she 
interested in the real reason for the founding of this city? Was 
she perhaps another lady archeologist like the learned Mrs. Nut- 
tall in Mexico City? 

In Morelia were born or lived many of Mexico’s greatest re- 
publican heroes: Morelos, for whom the place was later named, 
Hidalgo, Ocampo, Matamoros. ... And had she noticed that con- 
servative Morelia had honored the house in which the Emperor 
Agustin de Iturbide was born, and even named a street for him? 
Did it interest her that those Austrian interlopers, Carlotta and 
Maximilian, had once resided here in the mansion of a Mexican 
lady-in-waiting to the foreign Empress, which is now the Museum 
of Michoacan? Perhaps it was the climate that brought her 
here. The longevity of Morelianos has given the place an inter- 
national reputation. Still, why hadn’t she gone to California, if 
climate was all she wanted? 

I gazed out over the Plaza. Its first early pedestrians had 
been women, silent on their way to mass. Later, though the 
Plaza might not be the shortest way round to reach their schools, 


In the market at Uruapan an extraordinary variety of tropi- 

cal fruits are on sale. Here, too, may be purchased those 

colorful lacquered gourds which have delighted foreigners 
ever since the days of the Spanish conquest. 


uniformed children flitted through it like flocks of bluebirds and 
white canaries. After them, each morning, appeared colegiales, 
prep school boys in their argumentative ‘teens on their way to 
classes in San Nicolas. Their passage was never very profitable 
to those waiting sparrows, the bootblacks: so contemptuously did 
the colegiales toss out their coins, it was plain how much they 
hated to part with them, but still, they could never tell whom they 
might meet coming out from mass. 
But a half hour after they had 
passed, the polishing business began 
to boom. 

I fell to wondering how many 
lawyers Morelia had had in 
colonial times, because I remem- 
bered reading somewhere that fifty 
years ago, it had 103! Gazing still 
at the busy bootblacks, I became 
certain that at least in one respect 
this old provincial town was living 
up to its noble, colonial traditions. 
And I couldn’t help wondering how 
many licenciados it would have, if 
it were an Indian’s, instead of a 
white man’s town... . I happened 
to glance at my compatriot still on 
her balcony gazing towards the 
Plaza. Why, of all places in Mex- 
ico had she chosen Morelia as her 
permanent home? Why, of course, 
now I had it! Just because Morelia 
is a white man’s town... . ! 

If only that letter would arrive 
this afternoon ... I ran in and 
consulted a train schedule. 

* K * 

If Morelia is a_ stone-flagged 
atrium, Uruapan, a few hours away 
by train or motor, is a fruitful gar- 
den. Its very name means “the 
gourd where flowers are bloom- 
ing.” 

The town itself is a gourd, at 
least a good part of it, turned up- 
side down. Most of the streets, 
level in the center, slope steeply 
away to the outskirts and afford 
delightful views of mountains with 
that typically tropical and dramatic 
contrast of a snow clad peak rising 
above tierra caliente. The heat of 
‘ those plains of cane and rice and 
indigo, you can almost feel it in Uruapan. Yet two leagues to 
the north and higher, the air is so cold that from November to 
February water turns to ice at night. And though Uruapan is 
5500 feet high, its climate is almost too perfect, too balmy and 
languorous. 

There are no “sights” in Uruapan. 
town itself is a “sight.” A great, green gourd where flowers 
are blooming! The central ward, “la Republica,” is where the 
principal non-indigenous families live. Here are located the 
main Plaza, the public buildings, principal stores and mother 
parish church. In this central barrio, the houses are set along- 
side of each other. But each one is built around a patio, in it- 
self a luxuriant garden. 

But there are seven other wards, occupied mostly by indigenes, 
and each of these barrios is a garden! Here, many of the 
houses are detached and entirely surrounded by gardens. Fam- 
ilies appear to be eating, sleeping and bearing children in flower- 
beds and orchards. For each of these barrios has, besides its 
own Plaza, church and cemetery, its communal lands. In 
Uruapan, if there are no millionaires, neither are there such spec- 
tacles as bread-lines. Here each man has his particle of land 
and lives both independently as well as abundantly. 

Families do not need to go to market to buy vegetables or eggs, 
much less coffee or fruit. These things are all provided at their 
very doors. Their coffee trees, when twelve years old, produce 
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Bronzed washerwomen are forever pounding their clothes by the banks of the river Cupati- 
In addition to providing irrigation for the city’s gardens, 
it provides water power for the small mills established along its course. 


cho which flows through Uruapan. 


from sixteen to eighteen pounds of berries. From their own 
fruit trees, these people gather the most delicious fruits of the 
tropics, chirimoyas, mangoes, granadillas, figs, bananas and or- 
anges (pineapples come from tierra caliente), as well as peaches 
and apricots. In this town there are, so I have heard, one hun- 
dred thousand orange trees, their fruit exceptional as to size, 
sweetness, color and aroma. Since I could enjoy the fruit but 
not the fragrance of the flowers, when I go back to Uruapan, it 
will be either in December, January, June or July, when those 
thousands of trees are in bloom. 

But the air of Uruapan is always perfumed. The stone 
fences around the mdigenes’ houses are covered with flowering 
vines that climb up to the nogal, fresno, magnolia and mulberry 
trees. Passion flowers are growing in oil cans and orchids on 
thatched roofs. The family wash hangs limp over tea roses, 
capuchinas, carnations, spurge, and dahlias. Here the refresh- 
ment of color and perfume is offered like water to the stranger: 
“Now you go back to the hotel, sevior? Then help yourself to the 
flowers.” 

It is not only volcanic soil that has made Uruapan a garden. 
From west to east the River Cupaticho rushes through the town. 
Fed by the melting snow on Mt. Tancitaro, the river’s level, some 
distance outside of town, is three hundred feet higher than at 
the central Plaza. Consequently, its remarkable volume of cold 
water, crystal clear, winds and tumbles through the streets with 
considerable force. Without in any way marring its beauty, the 
Indians have established wheat mills and other small industries 
all along its course. 

Never have I encountered anywhere a more companionable 
stream. It chats, subsides, whispers, chuckles, laughs, and in the 
barrio of San Pedro where bronzed, half naked women are for- 
ever pounding their clothes, it breaks into a Rabelaisian roar. 
Two leagues from the city, after crossing through the pleasant 
villages of Tucutacato and Ticalan, one arrives at the summit of 
the hills and the river here reaches a climax which is really 
superb: it falls into a great natural amphitheater and its last 
solemn roar is heard for miles. 

In such a garden of a town, one might expect people to be hos- 
pitable, frank and amiable. And Uruapan’s inhabitants are all 
of that. Here neither doctors, lawyers nor priests make an easy 
living. Religion here is a matter of festivals. And crime not 
a commonplace, but a rarity. 

The Tarascan Indians find satisfying self-expression on their 
market days. At such times, the Indians must remember that 
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at least one noble Spaniard labored in this 
region in their behalf. An eminent 
lawyer, to begin with, already well on in 
years, Vasco de Quiroga was appointed by 
the Emperor Charles V to heal, if pos- 
sible, the scars still festering among the 
Tarascans, following their ruthless con- 
quest by Nufio de Guzman. The licenci- 
ado entered noble orders, advanced quick- 
ly, was consecrated a bishop and assumed 
charge of his diocese in Tzinzuntzan. 
Already sixty-eight years of age, he suc- 
ceeded in winning the confidence of the, 
broken-spirited Indians, and thoughtful of 
their material welfare, brought not only 
stores of seeds and implements from 
Spain but also revived the old Tarascan 
arts and crafts. Each town came to pos- 
sess a Special industry of its own. 

Centuries after “Tata Vasco’s” death, 
the effects of his labor are still visible in 
Uruapan’s markets. Here you find the 
lacquered, painted “gourds where flowers 
are blooming,” an art peculiar to Uruapan. 
From the village of Paracho come musical 

: be instruments, life-size and also in minia- 
La ; ture, as well as chocolate beaters, in- 
tricately carved, and other wooden articles. 
From other villages come blankets, 
sarapes, rebozos, copper and ironware, 
huaraches, or leather sandals Solomon 
would have been proud to use. Here I 
ate the best native food of any I tasted in Mexico: pescado 
blanco (a white fish) from Lake Patzcuaro, tamales whose base 
is wild game from the same source, and mole de guajolote, a rich 
dish of turkey with a condiment of alligator pear, garlic and 
chile. A wild looking serrano, probably from Paracho, pulsed 
his guitar and sang as I ate. He was one of the many trouba- 
dours of Michoacan, who travel from market to market impro- 
vising songs of adventure and love, as well as retailing through 
corridos, or topical songs, the human tragi-comedy of the region 
and the day. 

The name Uruapan, “the gourd where flowers are blooming,” 
derives from an industry carried on here by Tarascans probably 
long before 1540, when the Franciscan Friar, Juan de San Miguel 
founded the town and traced its streets. Barefoot friars in the 
early part of the past century, by the way, needed only to set 
foot in Uruapan’s streets, still unchanged, to find a satisfactory 
Via Dolorosa. Around 1810, the indigenes having unsuccessfully 
conspired against the Spaniards, the hundred prisoners taken 
were forced; as a punishment, to pave the city within a given 
time. The painful irregularity of the cobbles either represents 
the desperation with which the prisoners must have worked, or a 
malicious retaliation on their part from which lovely ladies in 
Cuban heels must have suffered most. 

As for lacquered gourds, they are still made in the barrio of 
San Pedro. Certain Chinese are supposed to have arrived on 
the coast of Michoacan around the year 600. It was they who 
introduced the art into Mexico. This cannot be proven, but 
China has always been recognized as the home of lacquered ware. 
And Uruapan’s bowls and trays have always shown a marked 
Chinese influence: the material, technique and designs of these 
“made-in-Mexico” jicaras have always remained Chinese. The 
designs; usually of flowers, highly and beautifully stylized, were 
cut in, the background painted an intense black and the flowers 
in pure color and very bright. The lacquer was obtained not 
from vegetable but from animal matter: the precious substance 
was brought from the village of Comal in Colima. Worms 
rasied on certain old trees in that place were boiled and their 
grease, rising to the water’s surface, was carefully collected. 
This grease, aje, gives a most brilliant varnish and renders the 
painted objects impervious both to water and the action of time. 

The beauty of these bateas, jicaras and guajes, surprised and 
delighted the Spaniards. Souvenir-hunting Viceroys and silver 
or pulque millionaires carried off the handsomest to their par- 
ticular friends in Spain. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
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The Tarascan Indians who inhabit the shores of Lake Patzcuaro paddle about the lake in primitive log dugouts and make their living by fishing 


and hunting wild fowl. 


every Mexican family considered it “the thing’ to have a 
lacquered batea from Uruapan. It proved useful for many dif- 
ferent purposes, from bathing the new-born baby to serving up 
the Christmas Eve salad. At that time figures began to appear: 
every good poetaster craved to own a batea representing a scene 
between Don Quixote and Sancho Sanza, or better still, one be- 
tween the lovelorn knight and hard hearted Dulcinea del Toboso. 
Nowadays, only occasionally is it possible to pick up a really fine 
jicara; the art for a long time has been on the decline. A schol- 
arly old gentleman in Morelia, Sr. Francisco de Leon, who has 
made lacquered ware a life-long hobby, has compiled and dec- 
orated a most fascinating book on the subject. 

Uruapan, like many other Mexican towns, has, as a sort of un- 
named host to strangers, an English-speaking Mexican gentleman, 
proprietor of a retail and wholesale grocery store. It is in such 
small towns or in the country that the best in 
Mexican character appears to fullest ad- 
vantage. Whether counting cash or peons or 
bales, Don is never too busy to stop and 
say “A su disposicién!” and invite one into 
his office. In an atmosphere pungent with the 
odors of tierra caliente and its fruit, one sips 
his Caracolillo coffee, the most famed of the 
region, while Don forgetful of business, 
chats interestingly on geology, the Corpus 
Christi festival, earthquakes, Tarascan_ re- 
ligious beliefs and electric piano rolls. After 
cashing the stranger’s draft, he is sure to in- 
vite one to his home to meet his family—and 
to listen to those dozens of electric piano rolls. 
Such Mexicans as Don are the salt of the 
earth. One never forgets them. 

It was he who told me about the canacuas, 
an ancient, possibly a pre-conquest custom 
which still lingers in such sierra villages as 
Paracho. This song and dance ceremonial 
of hospitality to a stranger of distinction or 
to a newly wedded pair, is the most significant 
expression of the Tarascans’ musical and 
imaginative genius. 

When a village has decided to offer canacu- 
as, a group of guaris or young unmarried girls 
walk singing, accompanied by musicians, to 


The roadways leading to Uruapan 
pass through a region rich in tropi- 
cal foliage. 


Lake Patzcuaro, which is more than a mile above sea level, is one of the highest navigable lakes in Mexico. 


the house of the person or persons to be honored. Each girl, 
dressed in bright garments, bears on her head a lacquered jicara 
containing fruit, musical instruments and other articles in mini- 
ature. In the street, the guaris form in two lines, facing each 
other and begin to sing the greeting, number one of the canacuas. 
This is followed by a song of offering and then comes a dance 
movement in which arms, bowls and skirts each play their tra- 
ditional part, a number very beautiful also because of the song, 
“The Cinnamon Flower,” prescribed for it. Then, out of deep 
melancholy, the voices rise in poetic dialogue, which is succeeded 
by several movements of jarabe measures, when any guari, if 
she so wishes, may occupy the center of the stage herself. The 
music of the last number is joyous; the guaris present themselves 
in turn, as well as their gifts which include a branch of a flower, 
traditionally arranged with corn leaves, an ancient token of wel- 
come, perhaps also of virginity. During her 
dance measures, each girl is careful to pre- 
serve this emblem intact. At the end, there is 
always a petition, for the guaris during these 
final moments are recognized as spokesmen 
for their village and no matter what they ask, 
custom demands that it be granted. 

The most memorable song of the entire dig- 
nified and affecting ceremony is just before 
the end, when the tenderest of the Tarascan 
melodies, “Flower of the Sweet Orange” is 
sung. One guari utters the lament and then 
another, the entire chorus at the last joining in. 
Throughout many measures one of the sing- 
ers continues her narration, to which the 
chorus responds, as its only and oft-repeated 
commentary, “Ay, what a thing is Love!” 

aK K ** 

Patzcuaro, between Morelia and Uruapan, 
at an elevation of seven thousand feet, is the 
highest of these three towns of Michoacan. 
it lies three kilometers east of the station on 
a slope of low hills overlooking the lake, for 
Patzcuaro is both a town and a lake. Bishop 
Quiroga in 1540 founded a settlement on this 
slope, though long before that it had been an 
Indian center. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Architecturally one of the most beautiful homes in Williamsburg, the Garrett House was the first frame building to be re- 
stored. The whole exterior was carefully renovated so as to conform in every detail with its appearance in Colonial times. 


REBUILDING A COLONIAL CAPITAL 


The Restoration of an Entire Pre-Revolutionary City—The New Glories of Old 


bag does not repeat itself. 


centuries, Williamsburg, the Colonial capital of Virginia, 


stands once more as it did 
in pre-Revolutionary days. His- 
tory has not repeated itself. It has 
been re-created. At Williamsburg, 
America has built a unique monu- 
ment to its Colonial past and to the 
heroes of that time. 

It is a delightful experience to 
discover an entire town as it was 
in the days when William and 
Mary sat upon England’s throne. 
Williamsburg is again a Colonial 
capital, standing as it did in the 
eighteenth century. The College, 
the old cruciform church, the Royal 
Governor’s Palace, the Capitol, 
Raleigh Tavern, and scores of co- 
lonial homes are today as they 
were in that gracious and leisurely 
era when hoop skirts and powdered 
wigs moved along Williamsburg’s 
tree-lined streets or through its fra- 
grant gardens. 

The blue waters of the sea flow 
inland between the Virginia Capes 
and thence into the James and the 
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Williamsburg—A Monument to American History 


By Joun Epwarps 


Yet, after nearly two 


Williamsburg, the capital of the Colony of Virginia, was 

built on the tongue of land between the York and James 

rivers. It held dominion over a vast territory reaching from 

the Great Lakes to Cape Hatteras and from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi River. 


York rivers. In the James river is Jamestown Island, made 
famous by the romance of John Smith and Pocahontas. Where 


the York flows stands Yorktown, 
the town in which England relin- 
quished its hold upon the American 
colonies. Midway between the two 
rivers, upon the peninsula thus 
formed, is Williamsburg. No- 
where on the Atlantic coast is there 
a site richer in early Colonial as- 
sociations and in memories of the 
first days of American history. 
Twenty-five years ago it was the 
dream of Dr. Goodwin, Rector of 
Bruton Parish Church in Williams- 
burg, to restore this ancient capital 
to its pristine state. Today this 
dream has’been given reality by the 
munificence of John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. The restoration of the entire 
town as set forth in the charter is 
“an endeavor to restore accurately 
and preserve for all time the most 
significant portions of an_ historic 
and typical city of America’s Co- 
lonial Period.” The history of 
Williamsburg and the story of its 
restoration are so entwined it is 
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THE WREN BUILDING AT WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 
One of the finest buildings of the restored capital of Virginia, the Wren Building at William and Mary College is based on the designs of one 


of the greatest English architects. It was first erected in 1694. 


In 1929 nearly half a million dollars was spent in the complete and perfect restoration of the structure. 


Three times it was burned and each time it was restored with some alterations. 


The statue of the Right Honorable 


Norborne Berkeley, royal Governor of Virginia from 1768 to 1770, first stood in the “piazza” of the Capitol and was thrown from its pedestal dur- 
ing the Revolution. 


difficult to account for one without reference to the other. 

The traveler would do well to give some time to the study of 
Bruton Church for here he will learn much of the story of 
Colonial life, and this church is a keynote to the entire rehabili- 
tation project. The romance of this large-scale restoration really 
began about 1900 when Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin became Rector 
of this church. The story of the restoration of Bruton Church 
is the story in miniature of the entire plan. Here the plan took 
form that will give to the future the reality of life in this Colonial 
Virginia Capital. 

Dr. Goodwin found much of interest in this church. He also 
found much that was in bad taste. The period after the Revolu- 
tion saw many changes when the Anglican Church in Virginia 
was separated from the mother Church in England. Much that 
was beautiful was blotted out or smothered up. Bruton is a 
cruciform building, but those who tried to stifle the ancient and 
accepted forms put up walls to eliminate the choir and chancel. 
These walls were removed and the ancient pews were returned. 
The pew for the Royal Governor with its chair and purple canopy 
stands again in its ancient place. Many other changes were made 
by Dr. Goodwin after careful study of old vestry records. Today 
the traveler finds old Bruton as it was when the Royal Governor 
came with his retinue to worship. Bruton possesses three Com- 
munion Services presented by Royal Rulers of England: the 
George III Service, the Queen Anne Service and that once 
owned by the Jamestown Church. 


The choosing of the site of Williamsburg for a capital by the 
Royal Governor was reported to His Majesty in the leisurely 
style of the times: “. . . forasmuch as the place commonly called 
and known by the name of Middle Plantation, hath been found 
by constant experience, to be healthy and agreeable to the con- 
stitutions of this His Majesty’s colony and dominion, having the 
natural advantages of a serene and temperate air, dry and 
champaign land and plentifully stored with wholesome springs, 
and the conveniency of two navigable and pleasant creeks that 
run out of the James and York rivers, necessary for the supply- 
ing the place with provisions and other things of necessity. . . .” 
Thus Middle Plantation became Williamsburg in honor of King 
William of England, and Williamsburg became Capital of Vir- 
ginia. It held dominion over a territory reaching from the Great 
Lakes to Cape Hatteras, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mississippi River. 

In the first plan of this Capital the streets were laid out in the 
form of W and M in honor of the reigning monarchs of Eng- 
land, William and Mary. This plan did not prove feasible and 
was abandoned. The traveler today sees it as the original plan- 
ners finally designed it: Duke of Gloucester Street is the main 
thoroughfare with William and Mary College at its one end and 
the Capitol at the other. This street is a mile in length and is 
parallelled on the south side by Nicholson Street and Francis 
Street on the north. Six major cross streets are contained in 
the original plan. Approximately in the middle of Duke of 
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COLONIAL VIRGINIA’S MOST FAMOUS TAVERN 


At the Raleigh Tavern, one of the most famous hostelries of Colonial times, the Burgesses met when they were denied the use of the capitol by 

the royal governors because of their radical utterances. General Washington dined here frequently and here the Phi Beta Kappa Society was 

founded by the students of William and Mary College in 1776. Though this tavern was destroyed by fire in 1859, it has been perfectly restored 
upon its original foundations and after its original design. 


Gloucester Street, and leading from that street on the north side, 
a greensward two hundred feet in width runs back more than 
two blocks. This is the Palace Green and it terminates at the 
Governor’s Palace. This Palace was the official residence of His 
Majesty’s representative in the colony. Gardens, boxwood 
bordered, a lake and a deer park were part of the grounds sur- 
rounding the Palace when Williamsburg was a Royal Capital. 
One square east of Palace Green was given over to the Court 
House Green. Directly across the Palace Green, and facing on 
Duke of Gloucester Street, a similar block is occupied by Bruton 
Parish Church and its administrative buildings: Restoration 
House and the Parish House. Duke of Gloucester Street has 
two driveways; its center and borders are lined with ancient trees. 

One of the first buildings to be erected in this new city was 
the Capitol. It.was an H- ; 
shaped building with two 
Halls, one for the meeting 
of the House of Burgesses 
and the other for the as- 
sembly room of the King’s 
Council. The specifications 
set forth in the Acts of the 
Assembly were so exact in 
every detail that they are 
being used without difficul- 
ty in rebuilding the Capitol 
upon its original founda- 
tion today. The Palace, the 
Church and the Wren 
building at the College fol- 
lowed in the construction 
program. The Capitol and 
the Palace are nearing com- 
pletion under the restora- 
tion plan; the Wren build- 
ing is completed; and Bru- 
ton Church remains within 
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Williamsburg stands today as its original planners laid it out. The Duke of 

Gloucester Street is the main thoroughfare with William and Mary College 

at one end and the Capitol at the other. 

some of the more important buildings 

tol; 45, the Governor’s Palace; 35, Bruton Parish Church; 27, the Raleigh 
Tavern. 


its original walls. The reconstruction work is invariably admirable. 

Williamsburg was the center of the culture and the refinement 
of all Virginia. Wisdom tempered with jollity and good living 
were more than mere words upon the walls of the tavern. From 
Bruton Church came the religious wisdom of the ages; from the 
College, the wisdom of the world; and from the Capitol judicial 
wisdom. The pleasures and amenities of living were sought in 
the Raleigh Tavern and in the First Theater. The earliest of 
American newspapers, the Virginia Gazette, provided Colonial 
Virginians with news. 

A long line of Royal Governors played their part in the history 
of the town and the affairs of the Old Dominion. In addition to 
these noblemen were many who were born and bred near the 
throne. Later came the ‘“‘tobacco lords’, or political tricksters, 
who bought their ancestors 
as they used to buy their 
stock-in-trade, and with as 
keen an eye for business. 
These men had been ac- 
quiring a collection of little 
airs and graces supposed 
to be characteristic of the 
real nobility and something 
which was made to do duty 
for dignity. And with this 
they acquired land easily 
and gathered slaves about 
their households, 

Great plantations  bor- 
dered the higher reaches of 
the tidewater rivers. From 
these plantations young 
men were sent to study at 
the College. In later life 
they held high positions in 
the State and among them 
were some of the leaders 


The numerals on the map identify 
1, the Wren Building; 23, the Capi- 


who marched to im- 
mortality down through 
the pages of American 
history. 

Five years ago, when 
the restoration project 
was launched, archi- 
tects, artists, historians. 
landscape gardeners, 
and many other special- 
ists, backed by unlim- 
ited capital, were set to 
work to bring this an- 
cient capital back to 
the heyday of its exis- 
tence. Many of the 
original buildings were 
intact, and many had 
been destroyed. Every 
effort possible was 
made to achieve his- 
toric accuracy in the 
restoration of the 
houses. Ancient Court 
and College records 
were examined, draw- 
ings and plans in the 
State archives studied, 
and oftentimes the search led across the water to England and 
France. In the British Museum and the library at Oxford valu- 
able information was found. For example, when the Raleigh 
Tavern, most famous of all hostelries in Colonial American His- 
tory, was to rise again from its original foundation, where it 
burned in 1859, a map made by a French soldier of the Revolu- 
tion was of inestimable assistance, not only in locating this site, 
but twenty-one others as well. When the Lady Travis House 
was moved to its present location, two weeks were consumed 
in its journey of two blocks, such expert care being taken of the 
old house that no mishap befall it in transit. The advice and 
assistance of experts in architecture was a constant need. 

Forty-eight buildings have been restored, sixty-four new ones 
have been erected upon their original sites, and more than a 
dozen are under construction. The work has been slow because 
it first must be accurate. In replanting some of the boxwood 
gardens, the landscape artists traced the dead roots of the miss- 
ing boxwood in order to establish the exact location. In so 
doing they discovered remains of brickwalks hitherto unknown. 
To replace the old walks, brick had to be made specially. Local 
clay was used and the hand-moulded brick burned in the ancient 
Two other types of brick were 
manufactured under this method for build- 
ings that were restored or rebuilt. Oyster 
shell lime was burned in old-time kilns in 


manner. 


THE ST. GEORGE TUCKER HOUSE 


This beautiful home which dates from 1716 was at one time the residence of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke. In 1781] it served as the headquarters for Lafayette. 


order that all the work 
should conform to the 
original. Artisans of 
many crafts were em- 
ployed. Hand-wrought 
locks and hinges, nails 
and fire-dogs were 
forged and shaped up- 
on the anvil as in the 
days of 1700. 

The greater number 
of buildings restored or 
rebuilt were private 
homes. As Williams- 
burg was the political, 
commercial, education- 
al and religious center 
of the Dominion in 
Virginia, it was neces- 
sary for the plantation 
owners to maintain 
town as well as coun- 
try homes. Many of 
the planters were mem- 
bers of the House of 
Burgesses or King’s 
Council, and when that 
legislative body was in 
session, they took up their residence in town. For commercial, 
educational and religious reasons many people lived within the 
limits of the city. These old homes, because of their age, beauty 
and associations, are being restored to their original condition. 
Certain homes will be set aside as Exhibit Houses and will be 
furnished according to the period which they so aptly exemplify. 

The completion of the Lady Travis House is a fine example 
of restoration among private homes. This building was erected 
in 1765, and today the traveler finds it complete. To assure 
accuracy careful study and measurements were made of upward 
of fifty homes and gardens in this immediate vicinity. Asbestos 
shingles artfully designed in the Colonial style have replaced the 
original shingles to decrease fire hazard. Original framing has 
been replaced or reinforced as was deemed necessary. The shut- 
ters are part new, part original, and, their iron hold-backs were 
newly wrought at the village forge. The bricks in the foundation 
and chimneys are pages of history. Many of these bricks came 
from three ruined Colonial buildings throughout the state: 
Teddington in Charles City County; Turner Farm in New Kent 
County; and Greensprings, the country home of Governor 
Berkeley of pre-revolutionary days. 

No public building in Williamsburg, ex- 

cept the buildings of state, offers more in- 

teresting history and romance than Raleigh 
(Continued on page 49) 
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A TRIO OF COLONIAL BUILDINGS 


At the left is the Wythe House, erected in 1755, the home of the first professor of law in America and the first Chancellor of Virginia. The Presi- 

dent’s Home in the center picture is one of the three original buildings at William and Mary College. In 1781 General Cornwallis drove Presi- 

dent Madison from this house and used it as headquarters. At the right is one of the oldest buildings in Yorktown—Grace Church, erected in 
1700. Though it was completely destroyed by a British bombardment in 1814, it has since been carefully restored. 
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country’s most important fishing regions. 


AVING felt my pulse quicken as a boy to stories of the 
heroic Vikings, and having visualized, as many a boy before 
me, the spectacle of their boats driving through wind and 


waves and salt spray, I ven- 
tured into Bohuslan on the west 
coast of Sweden with a definite 
fear of being disappointed. 

Here, to be sure, was a part 
of Scandinavia where the 
Vikings must have lived and 
fought and divided their spoils. 
Here was a land which, it is 
assumed, served as the setting 
for the second part of the 
Beowulf epic. It was a stimu- 
lating thought. To revive the 
Vikings, adding fact to imagi- 
nation. 

But I had learned before 
how effectively modernity can 
make illusion impossible. It was 
not encouraging to leave the 
train at Stenningsund, a modern 
little summer resort town, with 
the neat, flower-surrounded rail- 
road station so typical of 
Sweden, and enter a_high- 
powered bus for a three-hour 
trip to Hallavikstrand, my 
jumping-off place. I had no 
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SEA-DOGS 


A FISHING VILLAGE IN BOHUSLAN 


A region of rocky promontories and thousands of islands, either barren or clothed with scanty vegetation, the west coast of Sweden is one of the 


By E_mer W. PETERSON 


WAITING FOR GOOD WEATHE 


OF THE VIKING COAST 


the strong men of old. 


yom g yore 


eee State Railways 


Worthy descendants of the Vikings, the fishermen of Bohuslan are a 
vigorous and independent people. Each of the large fishing boats is 
owned by four men, with profits divided equally. 


Swedish State Railways 


Cod, herrings, lobsters and oysters are caught in large quantities. 


appreciation for modernity on my way to a spiritual reunion with 


An hour out of Stenningsund, however, and my hopes revived. 


From the windows of the sway- 
ing bus, as it honked itself vocif- 
erously around sharp turns, the 
landscape began more and more 
to present itself as a thing of 
stone. The world became a 
gently undulating sea of stone, 
touched here and there with a 
pattern of green, but with some- 
thing effectually cold and posi- 
tive about it all. This was as I 
would have desired it. One can 
not think of the Vikings in a 
setting of flowers and lotus 
trees. I wanted, had to have, a 
suggestion of strength, and here 
it was being thrust upon me. 
The farms that were cupped 
between the stony hills, like 
small fresh leaves in the hollow 
of a giant hand, could not escape 
this harsh note. They gave ex- 
pression to it in neat stone 
fences, in stone-patterned gar- 
den walks, in the. rough stone 
foundations under the farm 
houses. The very ‘road we 


traveled began to take on a firmer quality, adding 
its own touch to this most deliberate world. 
Bohuslan, of all places in the world, gives the 
impression of having been fashioned without 
haste. 

In the village of Hellavikstrand I found new 
courage. It fairly smashed into view—a slab of 
stone, tilted sideways, with fifty houses plastered 
onto it like a modernistic painting. Fishing nets 
were drying in the sun. Fishing boats rocked 
gently and sturdily at their moorings. Two giant 
promontories of stone reached out like crooked 
index fingers to form a natural harbor, a refuge 
from the waves and wind outside. 

It was then that I first saw him. 

He was the nearest approach to the Vikings, as 
I imagine the Vikings, that I have ever seen. He 
was not exceptionally tall, but his shoulders had a 
tremendous width and thickness. His beard was 
dark-gray in color and pointed sharply beneath his 
chin, an effective shield against the cold. His 
eyes were clear blue and quick moving, seeing 
everything without giving the impression of be- 
ing unduly inquisitive. 

He was seventy-five years old, if he was a day, 
» and yet I felt that he did not know what it meant, 
in the complete sense of the word, to be tired. 

He was the pilot of the little mail boat that was 
to take me to Karingon (Old Hag’s Island) where 
I was to have my scheduled rendezvous with the 
past. The mail boat was fifteen feet long and 
fully ten feet wide, a strong, broad-beamed boat 
equipped with both sails and gasoline motor. A 
boat intended for rough water, for high waves 
and strong wind. A boat that most assuredly 
asked no favors except a chance to feel the surge 
of the tide against its keel. A boat that, to its 
owner, was more, much more, than so much 
curved wood and thin angle iron. 

I watched it come dashing in from between two 
islands of stone, riding fast. I waited, shivering 
from the cold wind, while the Viking edged it into 
the ramshackle old pier and made it fast. I 
watched as he loaded the mail and the milk can 
into the cockpit, and then I clambered onto the 
swaying forward deck, trying not to betray my 
ignorance of boats. 

The Viking, shirt open at the throat, looked at 
me with something close to pity. 

“You look cold, sir,” he said, in Swedish, in the 
manner in which he would advise a child to button 
up against the wind; in the manner in which the 
Vikings of old must have chided a man who gave 
evidence of physical weakness. And with this 
mental chastisement I was given my first real in- 
troduction to Bohuslan, that long strip of jagged 
and rocky coast line in western Sweden, where, 
according to tradition, those romantic pirates who 
roved dangerous seas from the eighth to eleventh 
century beached their boats when they tired of 
their excursions down the coast of Europe. past. 

Safely stowed away in the mail boat I continued 
my journey. Out past the edge of the rocky 
promontories the wind and waves began to get in their work. The 
mail boat slipped and splashed and tilted like an airplane caught in 
cross currents of air. The Viking, standing in the rear cockpit, 
his hand on the rudder, struggled into his sou’wester, flicked his 
blue eyes at me, and, I feel sure, chuckled to himself when I dis- 
appeared into the refuge of the tiny cabin. 

Forty minutes later, after passing island after island of cool, 
glistening stone, without a sign of vegetation, and with the sea, 
not wine-dark like the water routes of Ulysses, but sharp green 
and clear, steadily increasing in its restlessness, we arrived 
at Karingon. An island a mile across, with two hundred houses 
clinging to one corner. An up-ended barrel of stone, floating in 
the ocean. The home of some five hundred men, women, and 
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OVERLOOKING THE RUGGED COAST 


According to tradition the pirates from the eighth to the eleventh century beached their 
boats along the innumerable waterways provided by the jagged and rocky coast line 
of western Sweden. 


No other section of Sweden retains more of the atmosphere of the 


In the caves and rock markings of Bohuslan there is evidence that the region was 


inhabited more than three thousand years ago. 


children, who live without automobiles, theaters, bicycles, and 
street cars. A place where the weather report is of far more im- 
portance than politics, the gold standard, and the latest style in 
feminine dress. 

My host was at the dock to greet me, a sixty-five year old 
veteran of the fishing banks, grizzled and worn by years of ex- 
posure to salt air. He had been born on the island, as his father 
and grandtather were before him, and he had spent fifty of his 
sixty-five years in the role of salt water fisherman, with ten 
years more, he anticipated, ahead of him. 

His home, standing at the water’s edge, was clean and neat, 
in keeping with Swedish tradition. A white porcelain burner, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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MOTORING IN VIRGINIA 


In visiting the historic spots that center 
about Williamsburg, the restored Colonial 
Capital of Virginia, one is duly impressed 
with the fact that this was indeed the 
“Cradle of the Republic.”” However, now 
that the Old Dominion is criss-crossed 
with modern paved roads there is no rea- 
son why a tourist should not become 
familiar with other landmarks in Virginia 
and neighboring states. 

Just as Virginia is bisected from the 
North to the South by U. S. 1, the first 
of the Federal System of roads, so does 
the impressive route U. S. 60 cut the state 
from the East to the West, beginning at 
Norfolk, passing out of the state at 
Covington and then continuing through 
White Sulphur Springs and other West 
Virginian points. This route will prob- 
ably be chosen as the favorite return trip. 
By this route the motorist may pass 
through Richmond, the old capital of the 
Confederacy, and Appomattox, the site 
of the surrender of Lee to Grant in 
1865. 

After leaving Richmond, Lynchburg is 
the next important city on Route U. S. 
60. Lynchburg is noted for its coal and 
iron fields and its manufactures of shoes 
and tobaccos. At Natural Bridge Route 
U. S. 11 is joined and this runs north 
through the Shenandoah Valley with its 
multifarious caverns, and south to Roa- 
noke and Bristol on the Tennessee line. 
A side trip to both these places will be 
of interest. 

White Sulphur famous for its indoor 
and outdoor sports, now has a commo- 
dious airport with service to New York 
daily for those to whom the automobile 
is no longer rapid transit. From Coving- 
ton a beautiful mountain road ascends to 
Hot Springs with its splendid Homestead 
in a magnificent valley of two thousand 
feet elevation. After leaving Hot Springs 
we come to a smaller resort known as 
Warm Springs, and to Goshen with an 
excellent hotel. From here the route con- 
tinues down the valley to Staunton. 

At this point one may take at least a 
part of the trip over the Blue Ridge 
through Rockfish Gap descending to Char- 
lottesville, seat of University of Virginia, 
founded by Jefferson who was its first 
president while residing at Monticello. 
The hill on which it stands is about two 
miles east of the city and easily accessible 
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to the humblest flivver. Nearby was the 
farm of James Monroe, and at Mont- 
pelier nearly sixty miles further east may 
be seen the old home of James Madison. 

At Mechanicsville one may turn left 
on Va. 17 and cross the Blue Ridge again 
to Harrisonburg, then passing through the 
new Shenandoah National Park whose 
roads are still under the jurisdiction of 
the U. S. In this area which is again the 
retreat of protected wild life are bowers 
of loveliness with mountainsides ablaze 
with flowering glory of dogwood and 
apple blossoms. From Harrisonburg it is 
but a few miles south to the famous Grand 
Caverns, formerly known as the Grottoes 
of the Shenandoah and believed to be the 
largest and finest of the five great caverns 
along the Shenandoah. The others are 
Massanutten Caverns at Harrisonburg, 
the Endless Caverns at New Market, 
Luray Caverns one of the oldest and best 
known and the Shenandoah Caverns at 
Mt. Jackson. 

The center of the apple blossom coun- 
try is Winchester which celebrates the 
famous Apple Blossom Festival the first 
week in May when thousands of the youth 
of the Valley and adjoining area gather 
to celebrate the height of the apple blos- 
som season, the finest period of the year. 
There are many historic homes in the 
vicinity of Winchester, the northern gate- 
way of the Shenandoah Valley. Winches- 
ter, founded in 1632, is the second oldest 
city in Virginia. During the Civil War it 
changed hands seventy-two times, and 
there are many forts, battlefields and 
cemeteries within its environs. Stonewall 
Jackson’s Headquarters and Sheridan’s 
Headquarters are the most visited. 

The routes separate at Winchester, U. 
S. 11 continuing north to Hagerstown 
and Harrisburg but our choice lies along 
U. S. 340 for Frederick, Md., and the civil 
war battleground of Gettysburg, the most 
completely and thoroughly marked battle- 
field in America. For New York and 
New England one may continue from 
Harrisburg to Newark and New York 
there having a choice of routes to New 
England and the Northeast, or one can 
go ahead on U. S. 11 to the intersection 
of U. S. 40 for the West. 

For further particulars of this trip 
through Virginia ask the Secretary of the 
National Travel Club for maps and fold- 
ers of this area which includes the vari- 
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ous Caverns, White Sulphur Springs, Hot 
Springs and other resorts. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- —} 
lowing hotels to their Official Hotel and ~ 


Shop Bulletin:—Havana, Cuba: Hotel — 
Palace, President’s Avenue and 25th — 
Street; Veracruz, Mexico: Hotel Ter- 

minal. 


OHIO FROM THE AIR 


Airplane travelers over Ohio and Penn- | 
sylvania have a unique way of determin- 
ing which state they are flying over be- 7 | 
cause of a peculiar method of laying out — 
roads established in 1785 when the so- 
called Northwest Territory was surveyed. 

On the Pennsylvania side passengers — 
can notice that roads conform with the ~ 
topography by following valleys and ridge 
tops. When flying over Ohio the traveler 
immediately notices the marvelously regu- 
lar layout of roads and farms as far west- ~ 
ward as 1,000 miles to the Rocky Moun- ~ 
tains. D3 
The essential idea after the Revolution- — §j 
ary War was to divide the United States © 
into a huge gridiron by establishing a |} 
number of principal meridians at various | 
intervals, one along the western Ohio 4 
boundary, another through central Indi- 4 
ana, a third through Illinois and others ~ 
through Iowa and Nebraska. East and — 
west of the principal meridians, north and 7 
south rows of townships, called ranges, |] 
were laid off. Each principal meridian, — 
together with the system of townships | 
based upon it, is independent of every © 
other principal meridian. 9 


AVIATION SHORTS 


During the next ten years some 20,- © 
000,000 persons will come of age who ~ 
have grown up with an acceptance of the | 
airplane and, who hold no prejudice | 
against a new form of transportation. | 

ak a 


Army and Navy pilots have recently | 
demonstrated the utility of the airplane. — 
In cooperation with the forestry depart-_ 
ment of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters As- a | 
sociation, bombing planes of the Air — 
Corps have completed a mission of scat-_ 
tering a cargo of tree seeds in the Koolau — 
mountains on the Island of Oahu. 
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includes Soviet visa fee. Stop- 
ever in Europe; return trip — at 
your leisure — included in rate. 
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| HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


39. Broadway, New York, and in Principal Cities 


When » YOU visit ENGLAND 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON — 
_ Birthplace oF Shakespeare 


Think ofit! Landcruising through 
the choicest and most interesting 
slice of England for less than it 
costs to do anything that we 
know of. 

And first class, too— hotels, 
restaurants, luxurious trains and 
motor coaches, including tips and 
everything down to English tea! 

A courteous land cruise escort 
will take you along the romantic 
trails of other centuries—through 
the dreamy old ports of Drake, 
Raleigh and Hawkins, and the 
home towns of many of your il- 
lustrious American ancestors. 
Through the rainbow-hued gar- 
dens and countryside of Devon- 
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shire, Cornwall, Somerset and 
Wales. You may see the quaint 
customs of Cornwall—the smug- 
glers’ caves at Mullion Cove 
where it may well be said that 
bootlegging originated. Through 
palm and flower-banked scenery 
affording the gayest, most inter- 
esting excursions in all the realm. 

No wonder American travelers 
talk about Great Western Rail- 
way Land Cruises. This year 
they’ll sing about them—at an all- 
inclusive rate of only about $7.00 
a day. Pounds are down — you 
get more for your money — but 
adventure, gaiety, and amuse- 
ments are up. Six fascinating 
itineraries. For Land Cruise litera- 
ture or reservations call or write 
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65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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...1s just the place for 
that vacation. No mat- 
ter what your zdeal... 
amountainlake,acabin 
in the wilds, a desert 
ranch or a popular re- 
sort .. . Union Pacific 
has it. We serve prac- 
tically all the West 
including such famous 
regions as: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain Nat'l Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover Dam 


Plan to go this summer 
. at 1933 bargain 
prices. Write Union 
Pacific for full infor- 
mation. Also ask about 
our time-saving, 
money-saving, all- 
expense tours. 


JEHOL—NEW BATTLE GROUND OF ASIA 


(Continued from page 12) 
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The newly formed state of Manchukuo contains territory equal to 
that of France and Germany combined. As originally formed after the 


capture of Mukden, 


Manchukuo 


comprised the Three Eastern 


Provinces of Fentien, Kirin and Heilungkiang. The recent conquest 
of Jehol gives the new state additional territory slightly larger than 
our state of Wyoming. 


countless herds of fattening cattle 
they are not a bad lot—if you know 
their customs. 

A relatively easy way of seeing 
these cowboys of the Far East is to 
take the trail from Peking through 
the Kalgan Pass. From the rail- 
head at Kalgan you are in a camel 
country. Long trains of padding 
Bactrians wind slowly and super- 
ciliously through a country where 
life was uncertain for un-numbered 
centuries! 

The trail goes through a gate in 
the Chinese Wall and continues 
northwestward across the Gobi des- 
ert just as it continued in the 
Marco Polo period. Along it come 
and go thousands of coffins, on the 
backs of camels. The coffins con- 


tain the remains of Chinese who 
are journeying to final resting 
places in their homelands. I pre- 


sume that the accompanying spirits 
of the departed derive some cheer 
from the constant jangling of camel 
bells and from the casual cursing of 
camel drivers. I know, from my 
own experience, that once heard in 
its proper environment the sound 
of camel bells may not be forgotten. 

Silk and tea and other luxuries go 
desertward on these swaying camel 


thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Following the trail Marco Polo 
trod these motor trucks and the 
camel trains skirt the western edge 
of Jehol Province and it is along 
this crude though ancient highway 
that you get to know the Jehol 
Mongols. They may have grown 
more docile, but their household 
habits have not changed with the 
centuries. Each family still lives 
in a tent-like “yurt,” which is a 
domeshaped frame of wattled rods 
around which are wrapped blankets, 
originally made of camel’s hair but 
now quite often of commercial felt. 
A flap at one side is the common 
door. A hole at the top is the only 
chimney. Beneath this hole a base 
of stones becomes the family fire- 
place. This is the only home of the 
true Mongolian. It may travel 
across the boundless prairies on a 
huge cart drawn by a dozen oxen 
or it may be taken down, packed 
and moved in a smaller cart. Or it 
may travel, piecemeal, on the backs 
of horses. 

Mongolian costuming is just as 
simple. Their garments are fash- 
ioned as in the peak of the Manchu 
Dynasty’s power. The loose shirts 
and long legged pants, once donned, 
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SOVIET 
RUSSIA 
This Year 


“The Russian Experiment” is 
no longer an historical curi- 
osity. The U.S.S.R. is now a 
powerful social force which 
the whole world must take 
into account. Go and see for 
yourself the new life that is 
being planned and built there. 
The Russians are courteous 
hosts; travel facilities are im- 


, 


proving. No other country 
holds such dramatic interest 
for the intelligent traveler. 
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For the seventh season, The 
Open Road assists the inquir- 
ing visitor through its expert 
staff here and 


in Moscow. 


Write for “The Open Road in 
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Europe and Russia,” a book- 
forty Open 
Road tours and services to 


let describing 


those who prefer to travel on 
their own. 


trains. Back on the same ships of never leave them until the garments 
the desert come furs and wool and _ fall off from too much _ service. 
country products from as far away When this catastrophe occurs an- 
as the Ural Mountains. But, al- other garment is donned without 
though the camel trains must in- much comment. Baths are not 
trigue you there is the missionary good form on the Mongolian prai- 
minded motor car. The trail is ries. Water is scarce and the cli- 
tough going for the uninitiated but, mate is cold. Moreover, no Mon- 
1 | with the resumption of trade rela- golian has voluntarily bathed since 
tions between China and the Soviet Genghis Khan set up his empire. 

1 Government, five-ton, American- Outside the coat is a voluminous 
motor trucks now pound their way overcoat, the folds of which would 
from Peking via Kalgan to Urga, trail on the ground if it were not 
fal Alaowell memshout econoaieal tes away out at the top of the Gobi trussed up in a sash which is the 
expense tours. 1 | desert near what was the capital of Mongolian’s carryall. In the right 
Se Se Seema, the Genghis Khan Empire in the (Continued on page 41) 
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JEHOL—NEW BATTLE GROUND OF ASIA 
(Continued from page 40) 


side of this sash the native of Jehol 
Province carries an eating knife, 
which serves Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
golian as a fork as well. Fingers 
take the place of other eating im- 
plements; and they drink copious 
amounts of tea without using a 
spoon. A snuff box or other con- 
tainer is in the front of the sash. 
At the left is the ever present to- 
bacco pouch and pipe, for your real 
Mongolian is an inveterate smoker. 
Sometimes he carries a long pipe in 
one boot. A flint is also part of the 
sash’s freight. 

A towel and hat complete the 
headgear. The long overcoat serves 
as a night gown. Life is simple for 
these prairie people. They eat meat 
and millet voraciously. In the good 
old days of Genghis Khan, warriors 
or travelers carried dried meat be- 
neath their saddles, thus keeping 
their daily food soft and warm. 
Milk and salt are mixed often with 
their tea although dried mare’s milk, 
pounded in a leather bottle and 
slightly intoxicating is a favorite 
drink—for those who like it. A 
strong and fecund folk, these 
swarthy Mongols. 

They look forward to a pilgrim- 
age to the Dalai Lama. Denied this 
they erect many mud huts to “The 
Living Buddha.” Sometimes these 
Lama temples are _ pretentious. 
Many a barren Mongolian stretch 
is dignified by a splendid structure, 
for one-third of the men of Mon- 
golia are in the Lama priesthood. 

During the next year or so only 
those deliberately courting danger 
will be justified in penetrating the 
northern or strictly Mongolian part 
of Jehol Province. There are ranges 
of mountains rivaling the Teton and 
Big Horn of Wyoming. In all 
Jehol there are less than thirty 
miles of railroad. Other roads are 
fit only for sure footed men, don- 
keys and the shaggy, close cropped 
Mongolian ponies on which the 
Japanese and Manchukuo cavalry 
swept through the heart of the 
Province. 

The southern side of Jehol is a 
little safer. Old residents of Peking 
think nothing of jouncing philo- 
sophically over impossible roads in 
a springless Chinese cart from 
Jehol City to the Lwan River and 
floating down that stream, which 
has more gorges than the Green or 
Powder Rivers in Wyoming, trust- 
ing implicitly in native boatmen. 
The Lwan brings them out at Lan- 
chow, on the Mukden-Peking rail- 
road. 

But from the top of the Chinese 
Wall at Shanhaikwan any one can 
get a glimpse of the latest addition 
to the Japanese Empire by gazing 
northward toward treeless hills. 
When you look at these hills it does 
not seem possible that a region 
scarcely larger than Wyoming can 
support a population of 4,500,000. 
Along the Lwan River you get a 
different impression. Glimpses be- 
tween high cliffs and rocks which 
rival in color the blue of Chinese 
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peasants and the red, yellow and 
purple of Mongolian herdsmen, re- 
veal typical walled villages and 
rocky fields. From the latter the 
natives wring bare livings for rap- 
idly growing families. 

A study of this type of landscape 
will assist. you in understanding 
why Lieutenant General Sadao 
Araki, Japan’s able Minister of War, 
has declared, “We do not expect to 
provide for our (excess) population 
in Mongolia.”—if he was referring 
only to that portion of Inner Mon- 
golia delineated on the maps as 
Jehol Province. 

But there is more to Jehol than 
appears on the surface. Inner Mon- 
golia is a long, wide region stretch- 
ing along the northern border of 
China Proper. That portion ‘of In- 
ner Mongolia not within Jehol 
Province is sparsely inhabited, still 
the roaming ground for owners of 
cattle, sheep and horses. Possibly 
Jehol is to be the entering wedge 
for a large sphere of influence for 
the Japanese. 

If this is the program and it is 
carried out the Japanese will be 
merely countering Soviet influence, 
which has organized Outer or 
Northern Mongolia into a strictly 
Russian dependency with Com- 
munism uppermost. This is one 
reason so much interest centers on 
Jehol Province. You hear a good 
deal of conversation on this sub- 
ject—much of which you do not un- 
derstand because it is in Japanese, 
Chinese, Russian and Mongolian— 
when you take a trip along Jehol’s 
eastern border on the railway lines 
of Manchukuo from Tahushan 
through Changwu to Tungliao. You 
will hear more if you are journey- 
ing westward on the Chinese East- 
ern Railway from Harbin to Man- 
chuli. 

In the meanwhile Chinese wed- 
dings and Chinese funerals in the 
southern part of Jehol Province ri- 
val each other in the clashing of 
cymbals and the clashing of colors. 
In northern Jehol the more settled 
Mongolians—still depending for a 
living on cattle, sheep, goats, don- 
keys and horses—dwell in hamlets 
of brick or mud houses, surrounded 
by mud or willow fences, at the 
gates of which hang banners bear- 
ing texts from Buddhist Scriptures. 
Beside each house is a pile of dung, 
to be used for fires in a treeless 
country—as treeless as any Cana- 
dian prairie. 

Between these two types. of 
people rise long ranges of moun- 
tains. On prairie and mountains 
ride the Mongolians. Some of them, 
as I have said, rode as Manchukuos 
in the Japanese invading army. Cen- 
turies ago an army of mounted 
Mongolians, guided by the genius 
of Genghis Khan, rode through the 
Chinese Wall and over-ran China. 
Will another such army, by way of 
Jehol, over-run and conquer China 
Proper presently? 
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ducing machines to fencing 
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to show you how. 
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Yellowstone 


A tour of Magic Yellowstone 
Park is one of the most thrill- 
ing adventures in America. 
Yellowstone alone is worth 
crossing the continent to ex- 
perience, but it may be con- 
veniently and inexpensively 
included in any western trip. 
And summer rail fares west are 
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If you plan a trip to the Pacific 
Northwest, California or 
Alaska, write E. E. Nelson, 173 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 
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gested itinerary. 
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PANORAMA OF A MEDIEVAL CITY 
(Continued from page 19) 


Living was simpler 
no motor traffic, 
lavish bathrooms. 
then. Not so 
Slower. 


only imitation. 
then. No garages, 
no furnaces, no 
Life curved easily 
business-like and direct. 


Thus, the general effect of street 
and town was made plastic. In these 
days of factory-cut lumber, milled 


The 


nailed-on board. Weather had done 
its worst and its best; weathering had 
blessed what weather had created. This 
architecture was (as mathematicians 
might say) “a function” of the 
weather. Built to defeat it; built 
solely of the materials and by the 
tools which man at this time and 


houses of Nérdlingen huddle as closely together as possible 


along the network of streets, none of which are parallel, none 
straight. 
steel, molded buildingstone; it is im- place had. Given all these—any- 
possible to imagine how craftsmen where; the climate, materials at hand, 
cared to be so unsymmetrical; how, the tools, wealth, technology then 
indeed, they dared to call such work- known; and—making allowance for 


manship either safe or permanent— 
but it was both! We moderns must 
travel to places where the First Plas- 
tic Age yet stands, in order that our 
minds be made ready for the coming 
of the Second Age. For, in another 
decade or so, we shall be in it—and 
before then we should learn a great 
truth: namely, that what makes most 
modern homes less pleasing to the eye 
than those of long ago, is their ad- 
diction to straight lines and right- 
angles. 

Arms on parapet, I stood gazing 
down into a tossing sea of red-tiled, 
steep-gabled roofs; wave-crests of 
dormers and chimneys; sprays of 
smoking fires whirled away on the 
wind. Absolutely no roofs alike, or 
of equal height. A network of nar- 
row streets, absolutely none parallel 
nor straight. Yet, beautiful. Be- 
cause, first of all, useful: no art “for 
art’s sake”! Every structure grown 
from a need within (shelter) to de- 
feat the elements without. Which is, 
perhaps, the acid test of an architec- 
ture! No pretence here; little show- 
ing off. A beam was a beam, not a 


the way tradition persists—you have 
a type of architecture. As here. 

Looking down, I realize that archi- 
tects need not fear to decorate such 
honest buildings as these with carv- 
ing, paintings and color. Indeed, 
only such buildings can successfully 
stand it! ... Down a curving street 
yonder are fifteen structures; some 
timbered, some stuccoed; no two col- 
orings alike; a line of purples, yel- 
lows, pinks, greens, which, tried in 
America, would be madness. Due to 
the bend of the street, each shows a 
three-quarter profile, thus adding a 
maximum coloration to the scene—a 
view no. straight street permits. 
Magically softened, unnameable col- 
ors; so blended by time that tints 
violently contrasting when 
presently dwell side by side without 
bickering at all... . All in all, as I 
ponder longer, I grow to believe that 
the supreme beauty of the scene be- 
low is its coloring. Alas, colors can- 
not be put into words! 

Picturesque beyond words, also, is 
the high gray wall which belts round- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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PANORAMA OF A MEDIEVAL CITY 
(Continued from page 42) 


‘about this oval stage-set; this flat 
‘hive of human bees. Its curves are 
even more plastic than the streets 
within. Its loopholed ramparts are 
everywhere surmounted by a tile- 
roofed passageway whereon once its 
‘defenders stood and  fired—what, 
perchance, they fancied were “shots 
heard round the world.” It alone is 
epitome of the fourteenth century. 
It was a huge labor! A great cost! 

Walls. Walls. A decade, perhaps, 
‘to build this two-mile oval of stone. 
But what of China’s thousand-mile 
wall? What of the Roman wall 
running from Danube to Rhine, a 
few kilometers south of here—three 
hundred miles long? Sum up, if you 
can, the toil and treasure lavished on 
walls throughout the world and the 
centuries! In Europe, where a thou- 
sand towns were so fortified. In 
India, where many a fortress is larg- 
er than this whole city. In Egypt 
‘and Mesopotamia, where masonry 
ranked as one of life’s necessities. 
Man everywhere erected walls to 
protect him from mankind. Man 
against man. Not against Nature 
and wild beasts. ... What has it all 
come to in the end? Just this: men 
now realize that instead of raising 
walls of every sort, their prosperity 
lies only in tearing them down! 

Walls, towers, gates, ramparts, 
loopholes, homes,—these do not look 
as real as the insect-like people do. 
I can see many, and not one who 
does not seem to be busy. I look 
down at a Century, an Age, an Ar- 
chitecture; but what most particular- 
ly lies there below, in a setting of 
Yesterday, is a city of today. A city 
as if modelled in plaster. A minia- 
ture model made by a sculptor’s tools. 
In the tiniest of model market-places, 
carts, wagons and baskets are dis- 
playing farm produce. Fruits on 
open counters here and there, in- 
credibly bright-colored * and _ varie- 
gated, look for all the world like 
drawersful of brilliant beads. Slow 
teams of draft-oxen inch wooden 
manure-carts along the streets, now 
and then uselessly urged on by a 
cracking and _ double-cracking of 
whips like pistol shots. A pair of 
white goats is being led along a lane, 
a file of sheep along another. To- 
day, yet not today. Not today as we 
know it across the ocean! 

I see an old lady letting down a 
basket from a fourth-floor window to 
the postman on the cobblestone pave- 
ment, 

I see a chimney-sweep—a veritable 
cartoon!—with his poles and brush- 
es; riding a shining bicycle, himself 
sooted from top of stove-pipe hat to 
tips of sockless shoes. 

I see a Synagogue surmounted by 
a star; though I had not guessed The 
Lion of Judah were remembered 
here. 


I see the “Gasthaus zum roten 
Hahn” where I slept last night, after 
dining on venison and wine; where 
even now my knapsack waits; where 
I was a sole guest, though it was an 
inn before Columbus was born. 

I see the great pile of roofs and 
brown walls sheltering the Hospice 
of the Virgin, where sick souls and 


bodies have been ministered unto 
these seven centuries. 
I see the oldest merchant ware- 


house in all Germany, whose aged 
timbers still stand faithfully as they 
were fitted. It is yet a warehouse. 

I see afar off and roundabout what 
made a medieval city possible: its 
surrounding peasantry, their dorfs, 
their acres, their sheep, their toil. 

Suddenly I hear a strange sound! 
Down there, from the recess-yard of 
the school it comes. Wild cheering. 
Waving of hands and handkerchiefs. 
Ah, they have caught sight of me 
against the sky! They are hailing 
me, I wave back. Presently, still 
cheering, they fall into files to march 
back into their rooms in good old 
German military style. ... JI am 
brought back sharply to the date and 
state of the world. As I wave, I 
hope that beneath that tiled roof of 
the fifteenth century they may some- 
how be learning to manage the 
twentieth better than we have done 
so far: Learning how to tear walls 
down rather than build them. 

And now they have all gone in, and 
I am alone again. An hour I have 
stayed here in the chill December 
wind. J circle round and round this 
dizzy platform, reluctant to leave. I 
have already brought back to mind 
views from the summit of the Great 
Pyramid; from the Kutub Minar, 
Asia’s highest structure; from Jung- 
frau’s peak; from Cologne’s giddy 
spire; from many another supposed 
point of vantage here and there on 
the planet ;—and I now finally decide 
that, beyond all other views, I have 
best loved this one from a fabulous 
hollow beanstalk of a tower, out over 
a medieval town. 

On another planet I have gazed at 
a city called New York from the top 
of an eighty-three-story structure; the 
highest thing man has erected. No 
greater contrast could be imagined. 
Certainly more people there, more 
conveniences, swifter transportation, 
bigger buildings, knottier problems; 
and eighty-three stories carry one 
three times as far towards Heaven; 
yet, despite all these advantages, the 
view from beneath the bells of St. 
Georgskirche in Bavarian Nordlingen 
Seems to overlook quite as much hap- 
piness and content. At any rate, it 
overlooks no unemployment worth 
the mentioning; because, after two 
days within the city walls, I could 
discover almost none at all! 


We oes Ah HK 
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SEA-DOGS OF THE VIKING COAST 


(Continued from page 37) 


reaching from floor to ceiling, in one 
corner. A painting of a three-masted 
schooner on one wall. In one room 
a set of quite modern living-room 
furniture. On the dining-room table 
a large bowl of fresh cooked mack- 
erel, a bowl of boiled potatoes, but- 
ter, and a plate of hard bread. 
Lunch was served. 


Years of hardship at sea are 

clearly marked upon the faces 

of the old fishermen of Bo- 
huslan. 


In the hours that followed, I ex- 
plored to my heart’s content. But to 
describe what I discovered is im- 
mediately to take refuge in the old 
saying that half the world does not 
know how the other half lives. Cer- 
tainly one could find no greater con- 
trast from the world of paved streets, 
high buildings, and excitement. There 
are no roads on Karingon. There 
are only worn footpaths, curving here 
and there between the houses. There 
is a postoffice, no more than a room, 
which is open only part of the day, 
There are three small stores, a 
church, and a school. There is a 
heavy planked pier and a high tower 
for the coast guard, from the top 
of which wind a thousand years old 
tries to hurl you to the ground, 

The two hundred homes occupy 
only one corner of the island. The 
rest is unemotional stone, swept by 
winds that never cease. Around the 
church, which is two hundred years 
old, there is a patch of green and a 
graveyard. The patch of green is de- 
liberate. It was created by women 
of the island who hauled dirt from 
the mainland in order that they might 
not live without the occasional sight 
of flowers and a budding tree. 

Aside from the Vikings who may 
at one time have lived on the island, 
Karingon has been inhabited since 
the fifteenth century. The first in- 
habitants, so history has it, were two 
old women who, tiring of life on the 
mainland and seeking adventure, got 
into a boat and rowed out to the 
island to build a home. 

The men of Karingon are: tall, 
erect, strong, from an active simple 


life. Fishing is their business, boats 
their stock in trade. They have no 
problems of employer versus em- 
ployee. Each of the large boats is 
owned by four men, with expenses 
and profits divided equally. Each 
man owns his own home. 

The women of Karingon have no 
time for idle pleasure. They have 
their homes and their children. If a 
husband goes out to sea and does 
not return, the woman must carry 
on, as a seamstress or with some 
gainful employment, helped by a sort 
of community fund for just such 
emergencies. 

The children, born to the water, 
amuse themselves with boats. A thin 
slip of a girl, barefooted, picks up 
an oar and forces a skiff through 
the water with dexterity and without 
apparent effort. Boys run across 
platforms and boat decks with reck- 
less but surefooted agility. Many of 
them will never be fishermen, for 
there is not enough work on the 
island now to take care of them all. 
Grown to manhood, they will have to 
seek their fortunes on the mainland, 
in a world quite foreign to their own. 

There is something idyllic, unreal, 
about Karingon. Life is too quiet, too 
serene, with the old men sitting in 
the sun, talking about the past, or 
mumbling into their white beards; 
with the fishing boats coming home 
with their cargoes of gleaming, blue- 
black mackerel, or living lobsters; 
with the young women, on_ their 
knees, by the edge of the water, 
scrubbing carpets and clothes. An 
island without a policeman, where 
life and living seems so directly pur- 
posed that law enforcement is not 
needed. Those who do not live prop- 
erly are dealt with promptly, even 
as the Vikings might have sat in 
harsh judgment on a member of 
the band who took liberties beyond 
discretion. 

In all directions there is nothing 
but stone and water—and boats. Of 
a summer evening the men gather at 
the pier, the old men in carpet slip- 
pers, to talk; to walk about, half 
swaggering, independent in thought 
and action. Of a winter evening they 
listen to their radios, smoke their 
pipes, and talk. Did the Vikings talk 
a great deal among themselves? 

I am convinced of it. 

The radio is a touch of modernity 
which the people of Karingon ap- 
preciate. Starting with the early 
morning radio sermon, from Stock- 
holm, to which my sweet, kindly- 
faced hostess listened with rapt at- 
tention, her glasses lying on the open 
Bible on the table, continuing with 
weather reports, which are of ines- 
timable importance, and concluding 
with the lectures and music of the 
evening programs, the radio has given 
the people of Karingon new purpose 
in living. On long dark evenings the 
polished wooden boxes, with their 
friendly little ray of light around the 
tuning dial, are friend, companion, 
and fellow worker. 

Another product of modernity, but 
one which has both aided and re- 
tarded life in Bohuslan, is the gaso- 
line motor. The stub-nosed fishing 
boats no longer need sails. Fishing 
excursions which one had to start 

(Continued on page 45) 
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at two o’clock in the morning, can 
now begin at six. Adventures to the 
fishing banks now require less than 
half the time. But the increased fa- 
cilities of fishing have served also 
to glut the market and cut down 
the profits. 

“Tt isn’t as hard work any more,” 
explained my~ host, shuffling around 
the deck of his boat in his slippers, 
while three Viking descendants looked 
on. “But there isn’t as much money 
in fishing either.” 

“Not as exciting?” I suggested. 

He shook his head. “No. We still 
get storms, of course. But most of 


the time we don’t even bother to use 


our sails.” 

He said that almost sadly, an old 
fisherman who will spend his final 
years talking about the days when 
fishing for mackerel and lobster was 
an exciting gamble against wind and 
waves and weather, and not so simple 
a thing as pouring gasoline into a 
tank. 

Up and down the coast of Bohus- 
lan you can meet these modern Vik- 
ings, men who, if you are tired of 


the present, will help you swing back 
spiritually to those days when the 
men who lived to fight and fought 
to live, ploughed their boats through 
the water, without the use of gaso- 
line motors, and with the glint of 
daring in their eyes and love of liv- 
ing in their laughter. In the steady 
blue eyes of these Bohuslan fisher- 
men you will see the same glint, 
the same purpose. They reflect the 
directness with which they live, the 
simplicity with which they reconcile 
themselves to life. Living among 
stone they have acquired many of the 
qualities of stone, including the 
gentleness and beauty of stone and 
water and honest sunshine. 

There is evidence today that Bo- 
huslan was inhabited more than 
3,000 years ago. The evidence is in 
the caves and rock markings. Today 
it still retains the flavor of the past, 
the home of fishermen who, at ninety 
years of age, can still muster enough 
strength to haul in on a sail rope 
or hold a rudder stick steady against 
the beat of the waves. The Viking 
spirit carries on. 


WILD ACTORS OF THE MOVIE JUNGLES 
(Continued from page 25) 


in a dangerous mood. He directed 
all the animals in the zoo for eighteen 
years. 

One of the most dramatic scenes 
of animal direction for the movies 
recalled by Murphy occurred when 
Joe Bonomo was appearing in “Swiss 
Family Robinson.” Jeanne, the lion, 
was scheduled to appear in one scene 
with the leading lady who had ex- 
pressed timidity about appearing with 
her. Murphy donned the  lady’s 


‘| clothes and worked the scene with 


his face to the lion and his back to 
the camera. The costume had a bright 
red ostrich plume sewed on it. This 
fluttered in the breeze and annoyed 
the animal. The lion recognized 
Murphy’s face but was deceived by 
the costume. When Murphy did not 
speak the animal concentrated on the 
plume and finally, when the scene 
was being shot just as Bonomo was 
to come between the animal and the 
“girl,” Jeanne sprang on Murphy, 
who was saved when Gus Warner, 
Murphy’s assistant, fired into the 
animal’s eyes. The set was in an up- 
roar. Cameramen, in small cages, 
were protected; but they could not 
go to Murphy’s aid. Murphy was too 
weak to open the cage, but he knew 
his lions and by sheer nerve, with 
a “hard” inflection in his voice, beat 
the animal back. 

“Untrained lions, which act in a 
screened arena,” explained Murphy, 
“nearly always are afraid of the 
camera and run at it. In a jungle 
scene we were shooting at some time 
ago we had the lions grouped be- 
hind some rocks. As the camera 
action started I spoke to them and 
signaled to them to go forward. For 
ego, no human can beat a lion. They 
always want to hog the camera. As 
they crawled forward on their bellies 
each watched the other, each anxious 
to be the first to reach the camera. 
Suddenly they sprang forward as a 
single animal. Fortunately the cam- 
eramen were in safety cages.” 


Of all the large animals appearing 
in pictures Murphy believes camels 
are the dumbest. They spit and snort 
and never do what a director wants. 
Murphy has had good fortune in 
handling leopards and elephants, but 
he never yet has been able to get 
satisfactory action from bears. 

In working Minnie, one of Uni- 
versal’s most famous elephants, 
Murphy would lead her through a 
scene just as the director wanted 
her to appear during the action. 
After two or three rehearsals the 
lumbering beast understands what 
her trainer desires and can follow 
fairly intricate routines. 

Use of animals in pictures today 
is confined largely to those capable 
of taking sign directions. Word of 
mouth instructions do not go; can- 
not, in fact, on account of the deli- 
cate sound apparatus that registers 
all that strikes its delicate diaphragm. 
Thus, so highly trained have some 
of the larger animals become that 
they follow simple motions as though 
they were shouted commands. 

“Hand motions and facial expres- 
sions,” Madame Olga told me, “will 
induce experienced lions and tigers to 
go through almost any routine. 
Naturally, we rehearse several times 
before starting the action. 

“Ordinarily we have no trouble in 
keeping them quiet. When we take 
still photographs for publicity, most 
lions will hold a pose until they hear 
the camera’s familiar click. More 
than once I have seen a leopard stand 
still over an actor’s prostrate form 
until the director shouted, ‘cut.’ ” 

Cut or no cut, however, the train- 
ers of Hollywood’s boasting beasts 
keep both eyes wide open, one on 
the director and the other on the 
animal. Tragedy may stalk unherald- 
ed, but usually the casualty list 
names a trainer and not an actor; 
a trainer on whom some treacherous 
animal turns in a moment of fear 
or madness. 
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GARDEN CITIES OF OLD MEXICO 
(Continued from page 31) 


In Patzcuaro, high and cool, houses 
are more important than gardens. At 
a glance this place shows its antiquity ; 
it is somnolent, self-contained and 
somewhat austere. Churches here 
are conspicuous; like the Portales on 
the Plaza, they are dignified, dark, 
almost cave-like. 

Nowhere in America are to be 
found any more charming homes 
than those of Patzcuaro. Shop- 
keepers occupy a number of its spa- 
cious, colonial houses. Yet not only 
do they preserve, they even enhance 
them. Remodelled and re-composed, 
one might say, one looks at them (es- 
pecially from the rear—who likes 
front porches anyway!) as at works 
of art. Yet in adjusting these old 
homes to the needs of their present 
day occupants, only humble Indian 
masons were employed. Gazing at 
these places, one’s admiration for 
Mexican Indian laborers increases; 
they may not be architects, but they 
are both excellent masons and imag- 
inative artists. 

From a height, from El Calvario 
or La Colegiata, Patzcuaro, tiled; 
earthy, adobe, is an onyx against a 
great fire-opal, the lake. Michoacan 
means “the place of the fishes”: 
Patzcuaro “the place of delights.” 
Lake Patzcuaro secluded and_ sur- 
rounded by high mountains, was for 
the original dwellers on its shore “a 
happy hunting ground.” For the 
Purapeches, Lake Patzcuaro’s shores 
were once a recreation ground—un- 
til Nufio de Guzman appeared with 
ten thousand of his armed country- 
men. To wring treasure from Cal- 
zontzin, cacique of the peaceful, 
highly civilized Tarascans, the white 
Spaniards roasted him over slow fires 
and tortured as well the head men of 
the tribes. The few Indians who es- 
caped the ensuing carnage, sought 
refuge in the mountains above this 
lake. 

Seeing certain places for the first 
time is not different from seeing cer- 
tain people. You may know actually 
nothing about them, but your sudden 
interest or your insfant change of 
mood means that you are in the pres- 
ence of a marked individuality. 
Have both places and people, then, 
an invisible self? That of Patzcu- 
aro, with its shores inhabited since 
immemorial times by men always 
hunting and fishing and always 
strangely silent, with its surrounding 
cataclysmic peaks, range after range 
and those others rising right out of 
the water,—that invisible self of 
Patzcuaro is Genesis sung to Amer- 
ican Indian dirges. I have seen the 
sun set over this ancient American 
lake as if not the day but the world 
were ending. 

On All Souls’ Eve, in darkness and 
silence, Indians rowed me over this 
lake to the island of Janicho. Up its 
rocky paths we climbed to the cem- 
etery. I stood dumbfounded—for 
here, again, the humble people of 
Mexico had turned death into life, 
and life into art. On each grave 
candles were burning, flowers, a 
sacred yellow marigold, added their 
welcome, too. The Indian women 
and girls, crouched in their shawls, 
instead of weeping, appeared to be 
waiting. Beyond stood the men and 
the musicians. At intervals, through- 
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out the night, while the women 
waited, the men moved in procession, 
singing and playing, from house to 
house. Within each hut copal in- 
cense was burning, and a table light- 
ed by candles, and decorated with 
fruits and flowers, held also the 
favorite dishes of the family’s dead. 
For this is not merely a festival of 
the dead. To these humble Indians, 
it is a festival of the living dead, who 
this night come back to the earth and 
its pleasures, to its candlelight and 
music, to its incense, fruits and 
flowers, 
epee ef? 

Back in Morelia, in one of its 
streets where I had stopped for a 
moment to listen to an orchestra, I 
found myself standing next to my 
only compatriot in the town. She 
still wore the plain straw hat pinned 
onto her head and carried her guide 
book in the cretonne bag. 

“What’s he singing about?” she 
asked eagerly, “I wish you’d tell me.” 


“Now I’m off, drunken little one, 
I’m going away to forget you... 


” 


I smiled. “Shall we sit in the Por- 
tales? You might like a... drink.” 

“Why,” I asked her, “why did you 
decide to live permanently in Mo- 
relia?” “Permanent” so the hotel 
proprietor had said, I recalled, study- 
ing her withered face. 

The old lady put down her mug of 
beer and wiped her lips. 

“Well,” she explained, “wheatfields 
and silos—that was all I could 
see from my kitchen windows. I’m 
from Nebraska. I’ve lived on a 
farm all my life. My children mar- 
ried and moved to town and then my 
husband died. I lived alone and I 
did wish I could see something from 
my windows besides wheat fields and 
silos. One day my nearest neighbors 
drove me to a Chautauqua lecture. It 
happened to be on Mexico. A fter- 
wards, the only thing I remembered — 
was a picture of a cathedral in a 
place called Moreelia. I couldn’t get 
it out my head, now I had a wish! I © 
didn’t want to look at wheatfields 
and silos any more. I wanted to- 
look at the Cathedral of Moreelia. 
So I sold the farm and took my 
share. My children thought I was ~ 
on my way to California,” she smiled. 
Then after a long draft of the cool-— 
ing drink, she chuckled, “and now I : 
can see the Cathedral of Moreelia © 
even from my bed.” d 

After a lifetime of wheat fields — 
and silos, I could understand now ~ 
the attraction for her of Morelia’s 
Cathedral. It was not a mere cult © 
of the past which had induced her to ~ 
spend what was left of her life-in 
this place. It was the presence here, 
objective and subjective, of a symbol. 
And this symbol helped her to feel 
not exposed and transient, but pro- 
tected and permanent, despite her old 
age. In Mexico one is everywhere 
surrounded by symbols, both of life 
as well as of death. And in Mexico 
both seem more significant and also | 
more wondrous. ~ | 

“Oh, see!” cried the old lady de- 
lightedly, “the music’s coming back 
to us! I wish they’d sing that song. 
again about the drunken little one!” 
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PrERHAPS it’s the sea they like. 
(But, after all, there’s a lot 
of coastline in the world.) 
Perhaps they like the diver- 
sions ... golf, riding, health 
baths. . . . But many hotels 
share these, or similar 
advantages. 

We like to believe what our 
guests often tell us .. . that 
here they find the friendly 
concern for their comfort that 
assures a delightful visit. We 
spend a great deal of thought 
on such things and try our 
best to make them come true. 

May we suggest that you 
invest in a few days of plea- 
sure, and discover Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall for yourself? 
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taxied the ship towards the far cor- 
ner. Perhaps she would take off as 
she neared. the edge, and then she 
might not. But just ds the edge was 
reached the skis left the ground 
while the pilot turned her nose 
towards the base which they reach- 
ed with a pint of gasoline left in 
the tank. 

When the Canadian government 
sent an expedition to the Hudson 
Strait to make a report on .the 
ice conditions in that region during 
the winter, airplanes were part of 
the equipment, flying daily patrols. 
One plane, flying from Port Bur- 
well on Cape Chidley, at the eastern 
entrance to the Hudson Strait, 
landed on an ice pan amid ice floes 
and towering icebergs. Fog had 
brought it there, for when the plane 
with its crew of pilot, photographer 
and Eskimo set out, the weather 
was clear. They were flying their 
daily triangular patrol, when the 
fog came down on them five thou- 
sand feet up. They lost their di- 
rection and continued flying in what 
the pilot believed to be a westerly 
direction. Ultimately he figured he 
would land at Wakeham Bay, three 
hundred miles along the south shore 
of the Strait, where the camp was 
built next to the trading store and 
the mission house. They flew along 
at their one hundred mile an hour 
clip. Then it became evident that 
their gas would give out. They 
must have been up longer than they 
thought. The plane sailed down, it 
landed with smashed skis on the 
hummocky ice. The crew stepped 
out and saw a sea of ice around 
them. Probably the mainland, the 
white men said. But the Eskimo 
was not so sure. So they set out 
to make the base, the officers per- 
sisting in an easterly direction, the 
Eskimo advocating a westerly one. 
Finally the aviators gave in to the 
native. This was his land, he 
should know something about it. 

They had practically no food in 
the plane. They ate what little they 
had and the trek began over smooth 
stretches of ice and over hummocky 
ice. Leads in the ice finally showed 
that the Eskimo was right, that it 
was open water they were out on, 
not mainland. After that they fol- 
lowed the native more confidently. 
To follow him was their only salva- 
tion. They were dressed warmly 
enough in parkas and native seal- 
skin boats, but it was no pleasure 
jaunt facing an unknown distance 
in forty below zero on an empty 
stomach. 

While the three stranded mem- 
bers of the expedition began to 
make their way over the ice of the 
Atlantic anxiety reigned at the base 
from which they had flown that 
morning. A day passed without 
their return. Then the second day 
they did not return, and the work 
of search was started. From each 
base an airplane flew to Port Bur- 
well where they were joined by the 
remaining one at this post. The 
commanding officer of aerial oper- 
ations came from his headquarters. 
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Pilots and navigators braved the 
March storms of the Arctic to reach 
the eastern entrance of the Hudson 
Strait to help look for the absent 
fliers. The expedition for a tew 
days was minus its aerial observers 
as plane after plane sailed aloft 
while eager searching eyes spanned 
the ice far and near. But no trace 
of the missing men could be found. 
Hourly the results of the search 
went winging over the radio sta- 
tions of the expedition, went from 
station to station and were anxious- 
ly awaited at Ottawa. But each 
day the sum total results of the 
search were zero, and after a week 
the planes flew back to their home 
ports to carry on the work for 
which they had come north. The 
three men were lost, had probably 
crashed on the hummocky ice of 
the Atlantic and died of cold and 
starvation, 

Out on the ice a story of per- 
sistence, of heroism was being en- 
acted. A native and two men who 
had been brought up in the lap of 
modern luxuries were facing the 
Arctic night and the terrors of cold 


and starvation as they made their 
way over fields of ice. The rifles 
always carried in the airplanes were 
taken with them. They had these 
in case of emergency. The party 
went on, now skirting growlers and 
seeing floe ice nearby. Here and 
there they saw black spots on the 
ice. Walrus. After considerable 
manoeuvering the native bagged 
one. They ate raw walrus meat, for 
they had no fire with them. For 
eight days they made their way 
over the ice, subsisting on what 
little walrus they could shoot. They 
slept little, for fear of freezing. 
Then they saw ahead the snow 
capped cliffs and the windswept 
rocks which told of a shore. Soon 
they encountered an Eskimo family 
on the trail. This party gave them 
their direction and accompanied 
them towards their base. Fourteen 
days after leaving on their flight 
they returned to Port Burwell, to 
report all well and that a slightly ~ 
damaged airplane was floating on 
the ice in the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Danish ship of war was dug up some 
years ago—ships have a way in Eng- 
land of turning up in unexpected 
places, another having been found in 
a field near Newenden, far inland in 
the “den” district, where Rolvenden, 
Biddenden, Bethersden, Tenderden 
and many other names still show 
where lay the deep wooded valleys, 
the swine pastures of the South 
Saxons. 

Even here the sea pursues us. It 
was to Tenterden that Sir Thomas 
More came to hold inquiry into the 
blocking of Sandwich Harbor by 
the Goodwin Sands. Being some- 
what at a loss where to begin his 
investigation, he called a meeting 
of the townspeople, and singling out 
the oldest inhabitant he could see, 
asked him what he knew about the 
sand-bars. Greatly pleased at the 
compliment, the old man agreed 
that if anyone knew he ought to, 
“being well nigh a hundred years 
old, and no man here in this com- 
pany anything neare unto mine 
age.” In the ancient’s opinion, de- 
livered at great length and with 
many repetitions, Tenterden Steeple 
was the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands: “For I might remember 
when there was no steeple at all 
here, and I might remember also 
when there were no sands there and 
before Tenterden Steeple was in 
building there was no manner of 
speaking of any flats or sands that 
stopped the harbor.” 

There may have been more rea- 
son than appears behind this accu- 
sation, for the church belonged to 
St. Augustine’s Abbey at Canter- 
bury, and the story goes that the 
Abbot misappropriated stone and 
money intended for strengthening 
the sea wall beyond the Goodwins, 
then a part of the mainland, and 
with it built Tenterden Steeple, 
leaving the sea and the wall to set- 
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tle things between them, with the 
result that the land was submerged. — 

Tenterden itself once enjoyed all 
the rights and privileges of the) 
Cinque Ports. It happened this — 
way. There came a time when the © 
five ports found themselves paying — 
more heavily than they found con-_ 
venient for their proud position, . 
and they petitioned the King to be © 
allowed to share their honors with 
certain other towns, on condition — 
that these on their part shared the ~ 
cost of providing their quota of 
ships and men for the King’s serv- 
ice. In this manner Tenterden was — 
allotted as a “limb” of Rye, and ~ 
the link between the two towns has 
never been wholly broken? 

Lydd, near the coast, which gave — 
its name to the well-known explo- ~ 
sive lyddite, was Romney’s “limb” — 
in the days when Romney was 
great and prosperous and lorded it~ 
over her neighbours. lLydd’s chief © 
interest today lies in her enormous — 
church—the cathedral of the Marsh 
—of which the upper part of the - 
tower was built by Cardinal Wol-~ 
sey when he was vicar of the par-— 
ish, Even in Romney Marsh, | 
where nearly every church has one | 
or two old brasses to delight the~ 
collector, Lydd, which contains no- 
fewer than seventeen, offers a rare | 
haul. f 

Nearly everywhere in the Marsh 
a visit to the church proves a real | 
joy, whatever one’s particular in-| 
terest may be. The most startling) | 
of all is Brookland, with its de- | 
tached timber spire or tower or 
steeple (no recognized name suits! 
this structure which is absolutely)| 
unique), for the strangeness of. 


Se 


can account 
church was built in the thirteenth, 
century by the monks of Canter- 
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bury, and here, as at Tenterden, 
there seems to have been some dif- 
ficulty about the tower. The story 
told on the spot is that the church 
was practically finished and it was 
found that there was no stone left 
for the steeple, so timber dug out 
of the Marsh was used instead and 
put together with wooden pins. 
The result is strange indeed, and 
emphatically not beautiful. The 
queer octagonal structure stands on 
the ground beside the church, 
which it completely dwarfs with its 
unwieldly black mass. 

Not far from Brookland stands 
another very different tower. Ivy- 
church, enormous and massive, 
rises from among some half-dozen 
houses which appear to form its 
parish. The church, vast and empty, 
stands desolate now, with a pa- 
thetic little island of chairs grouped 
round a stove. The task of keep- 
ing the great church in repair must 
be hopelessly beyond local means, 
but it would be a grievous loss if 
those splendid arches and rugged, 
fortress-walls ever fell into ruin. 

One more church must be men- 
tioned, for here too is something 
the like of which for age and beau- 


three miles north of Tenterden, 
most guide-books mention in pass- 
ing that the church has a timber 
tower. If the historical notes hung 
up in the church itself are to be 
trusted, this same tower dates from 
the early thirteenth century, and 
the beautiful south porch, built en- 
tirely of oak, is very nearly as old. 
Think of it! We are used to 
reckoning the age of stone by many 
centuries; but wood—wood shaped 
and carved when John or Henry 
III sat on the throne of England, 
exposed to the weather ever since, 
and remaining today—silver-grey 
with age, but as sound and strong 
as when it was first cut. 

We are straying out of the Marsh 
and towards the great Weald of 
Kent, but there is one more place 
worthy of mention. The round 
towers of Bodiam Castle have curi- 
ously little history—what there is 
of it is to be found in every guide 
book—but once there, one is con- 
tent to forget all about history and 
revel simply in the beauty of the 
massive grey stone castle rising out 
of the water which laps against its 
walls. If we are fortunate enough 
to be there when the water-lilies in 
the moat are in flower, the sight 
will not be soon forgotten. 
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ty will not be easily found else- 
where. Of High Halden, some 
Tavern. Specialists worked, with 


the zeal and patience of archeolo- 
gists to bring to light the old 
foundation. Among the dirt and 
debris were found bits of Wedge- 
wood queensware from which was 
fashioned the china now in use in 
the Tavern. A 1742 silver spoon 
came to light from which was pat- 
terned the present silver service. 
Pieces of glassware were preserved 
and were useful in modelling the 
new glassware now on display in 
the Tap Room. At the same time 
the restorers sought old inventories 
left by some of the Tavern’s most 
famous hosts. Those left by Henry 


Weatherburn and Anthony Hay 
were of first importance due to 
their wealth of detail. Benson 


Lossing included a sketch of the 
Tavern in his “Field Book of the 
Revolution.” This also was a great 
help to the architects and artisans 
who labored over the reconstruc- 
tion. 

Raleigh Tavern was built about 
1735 and was the most popular inn 
in Williamsburg. It was the scene 
of more informal political meetings 
than any like building in America. 
Inside and out the restored build- 
ing is an exact replica of the orig- 
inal. Over the front entrance, 
placed in the broken pediment, is a 
bust of Sir Walter Raleigh. To the 
left upon entering is a gaming 
room called “Ye One and Ye Four” 
which recalls an old penny ante 
game much in vogue before the 
Revolution. Beyond is the Tap 
Room. Some of its furniture is 
original; other pieces are copies 
made by experts. Here are tank- 
ards to gladden the heart of the 
most convivial Anglo-Saxon. The 


Apollo Room, most famous of all, 
was the scene of many gatherings 
where the aristocracy of the Old 
Dominion danced the hours away 
or convened in grave political meet- 
ings. Henry, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Mason, Bland, Wythe, Mar- 
shall, Monroe, Clay, Lee and hosts 
of others whose names today fill the 
pages of every school history, en- 
joyed the conviviality of the Apollo 
Room. When the Royal Governor, 


Dunmore, dissolved the General 
Assembly, the first plans of the 
American Revolution took shape 
there. On the second floor of the 


Tavern, which is lighted with 
quaint dormer windows, are bed- 
rooms, baths and suites. All mod- 


ern fittings are well concealed or of 
such design as to blend well with 


the Colonial atmosphere of the 
place. 
When the Capitol and Gover- 


nor’s Palace, now under construc- 
tion, have been completed, Wil- 
liamsburg will have been trans- 
formed into an almost perfect re- 
plica of a Colonial city. The many 
gardens with their large lilac bushes, 
crepe myrtles, elms, boxwood, 
holly, yew and Lombardy poplars 
enhance the charm of the Colonial 
setting of the entire city. The at- 
mosphere of other days pervades 
even in the streets. At night when 
the many public and private homes 
are illuminated, the effect is com- 
pletely Colonial. The traveler would 
not be startled to hear a watchman 
ery: “Twelve o’clock and all is well” 
—in Williamsburg. 

Business houses have been re- 
stricted to two blocks near the Col- 
lege. The ancient apothecary, the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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fire department, the postoffice, the 
bake shop and other buildings of 
like nature are architecturally in 
keeping with the Colonial Period. 

The United States Government 
has created the Colonial National 
Monument which embraces James- 
town, Williamsburg and Yorktown. 
A parkway approximately five miles 
in width will extend from James- 
town through Williamsburg to 
Yorktown. This is being land- 
scaped according to its natural ar- 
vantages with driveways and roads 
other than the National or State 
highways. 

Nothing remains of the original 
Jamestown except the ivy-mantled 
church tower surrounded by a few 
crumbling tombs. This is the tower 
of the first church built in 1639. 
Here met the first legislative body 
in America, and here the Indian 
Princess Pocahontas was baptized 
and later married. 

At Yorktown there is little to re- 
call Colonial days. This city was 
made Port of Entry to Virginia, 
Philadelphia, New York and other 
cities about 1720. Two hundred 
years ago a thriving town, it is 
today a mere handful of buildings. 
Fought over by British and Con- 
tinental armies, bombarded by the 
British in 1812 and again ravaged 
in the war of 1861-65, the little 
town has lost much of its identity. 
Three buildings dominate Yorktown 
today: York Hall, a tall square 
Georgian. building erected about 
1740 and home of many generations 
of Nelsons; the Custom House dat- 
ing from 1706; and Moore House, 
the home of that original and enter- 
prising gentleman, Spottswood, 
Governor of Virginia, and the scene 
of Cornwallis’ surrender to Wash- 
ington in 1781. The battlefields in 
and around the town are being 
preserved and appropriate monu- 
ments and markers erected. The 
Colonial Driveway leading toward 
Williamsburg and a part of Na- 
tional Colonial Monument, offers 
rare glimpses of blue York River. 

Jamestown represents the begin- 
ning of the Colonial period; Wil- 
liamsburg represents the flower of 
Colonial culture; and Yorktown 
symbolizes the end of the Colonial 
era. It is fortunate that of these 
three cities Williamsburg was most 
suitable for reconstruction. As the 
work nears completion, we have to- 
day an almost perfect replica of 
one of the most beautiful cities of 
pre-revolutionary America. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


PIONEER - 
HOSPITALITY 
in quiet CHELSEA 


The good name of 
this hotel now 
under new man- 
agement has con— 


tinued through- - 
out the years. 
Liberal prices beginning at 


$4.00 daily, including meals. 
European Plan if desired. 
J. HOWARD SLOCUM, 
Managing Director 


Other hotels under the direction 
of Mr. Slocum are: 


The Flanders, Ocean City, N. J. 
The Princeton Inn, Princeton, 


«We 
The Seymour, 50 W. 45th St., 


H HOTEL 


CHELSEA © 


ATLANTIC CITY 


EDINBURGH 
SCOTLAND 


“The City of Silhouettes” 


THE 


ROXBURGHE 
HOTEL 
in Beautiful Charlotte Square 
offers you 


COMFORT 
COURTESY 


Tels: ‘‘Roxotel” ’Phone 27091 


CHARM 


MAPS 


FOR THE TRAVELER 


These maps have been prepared un- 
der the direction of expert geographers. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A large scale folding map, showing 
the latest political divisions. Printed in 
three colors. Size 2434’ x 22”. Folded 


in cover net $0.50 

Folding street maps, showing the im- 
portant buildings, subway, routes, etc., 
with a list of places of interest. All 
printed in three colors: 


THE VISITOR’S PARIS 
15” x 20”. Folded. net $0.35 
THE VISITOR’S LONDON 
15” x 20". Bolded: net $0.35 
THE VISITOR’S ROME 
15” x 20”. Folded: in cover. net $0.50 


THE VISITOR’S NEW YORK 
30” x 7%". Folded. net $0.35 


Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers 
4 West 16th St., New York 


HUGHES PRINTING CC 
EAST STROUDSBURG, P)#| 


AT LAST -THE POPULAR 


TRAV ELBQDKS ‘# 


for only $ 


Now you can have the cream 
of the travel books of well- 
known authors and leading 
publishers at a fraction of 
their original cost. Full library size, 54% by 8% 
inches, rich cloth binding, gold stamped. Printed 
on fine antique paper, with end sheets which 
earry full-size illustrations. In their original 
editions these books sold at from $2 to $6. Now 
you may own them in this fine new edition, 
printed from the original plates, for $1. 


each 


1 The Call of England. By H. V. Morton. A stimulating tour 


of Britain. 2 
2 When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. Will make q 4 20% 
* every day of a visit to London a satisfying holiday. S Pie = 
3 Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around the circuit = } CENTURY 
of fascinating Erin. Scone LIMITED 
4 France from Sea to Sea. By Arthur Stanley Riggs. It y 
“covers all France. y 
5 Come With Me Through France. By Frank Schoonmaker. 
2 An entertaining. and interpretive guide. 
6. The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. By Basil Woon. 
Starts with cocktails at the Ritz. and Paris is ours. 
7 Riviera Towns. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. A mellow in- 
: terpretation of the winter playground of Wurope. 
8 Along the Pyrenees. By Paul Wilstach. A dramatic historical 


pageant. 


Islands of the Mediterrancan. By Paul Wilstach. Islands 
9. of enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, Elba, Sicily, Ihodes, 
Cyprus, etc. 


10 Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Unspoiled Sardinia 
"by a great novelist. 


1] Spanish Towns and People. By Robert Medill McBride. Vivid 
Q pictures embracing every important city. 
12 Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank Schoonmaker. The 66 9 
* outstanding features of this colorful country. nN 1e en ur 
13 Planning a Trip Abroad. By Kdward Hungerford. An in- 
* dispensable guide containing all necessary information. 
14. Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day. By Frank Schoon- 
maker. Your dream of an inexpensive trip fullfilled. 
15 Finding the Worth-While in Europe. By Albert B. Osborne. 
. A delighttul appraisal of the worth-while things. 
16. pons (ou aoe By Hilaire Belloc. Famous towns which 
ave played telling parts in great events of hustory. Q T 
17 Baghdad and Points East. By Robert J. Casey. Wom the EGISTRATIONS at the 
* Mediterranean to Baghdad. A magic journey. 
18 In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Wells writes engagingly 


about his strange Atrican explorations. hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
19, The Out Trail. By Mary Jtoberts Rinehart. Our West-moun- ; 
* tai trails, Painted Desert, ancient pueblos, etc. 


2 Under the Sky in California. By Charles Francis Saunders. finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, Not 
* the Calitornia of mountain, desert, and canyon. l . S . Th B 
London, Paris and R in S Days. By Arthur Milton. 3 tion € ar- 
21. bondons Faris and Rome in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton far from The Pennsylvania Sta : 
On Mediterranean Shores. .By Emil Ludwig. ‘Th : of j 
22, “Napoleon” writes of Italj, Greece, Palestine, kuspt, Nort clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
rica, 
Meet the Germans. By H Alb Phillips. Mod = ox7 1 i 
23, Germany against the background be Hep Germany’ Of abocy and unostentatious service for overnight or a 
and song, and its people. 


The Romantic East. Ly Sydney Greenbie. A gorgeous pan- ~ nat 
24. orama of India, Siam, Indo-China, China and Japan. more extended visit. 

Rambles in Oid London. Ly George Byron Gordon. Wistor- 
25. ical London; churches, taverns, and scenes of historic events. 

The Spell of Ireland. By Archie Bell. Lakes and rivers, 
26. castles and abbeys famous in history and legend. 

Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora Gordon. The 
7h travels of two artists in out-of-the-way Spam. 

As it Is In Engiand. By Albert B. Osborne. Villages, castles, 
28. cathedrals, abueys und Januscapes. 

Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Osborne. Cities 
29. which have retained their medieval color—Carcassonne, THE 


San Gimignano, Toledo, Rothenberg, etc. 2 


Together. by Norman Douglas. A summer in an Alpine vil- 
30. lage. All the flavor associated with Mr. Douglas. 

Paris on Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. The pageant of 
SH Paris—boulevards, restaurants, Latin Quarter, etc. 

An Italian Holiday. By Paul Wilstach. A zigzag journey 
32. through Jtaly, full of infcrmation and drama. 

Old Glamors of New Austria. By Sydney A. Clark. A compre- 
33. hensive tour of post-war Austria. 

The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By Agnes C. Laut. 


34, Whe story of our great Noithwest, told in swift, exciting Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
episodes. 

3 Red Tiger. By Phillips Russell. Travel and high adventure in 111 EAST 48TH STREET 

Ds Mexico and Yucatan. 


36, Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Car- 4], The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. 


“Tmnocents abroad’’ on a By Archie Bell. The necklace of the 
Daa Meaiteranean cruise. Lively Caribbean — Virgin Islands, Mar- 
and amusing. Sache poeiey Dea Guadeloupe, St. 
ly Mississippi. By Harold Speak- , Barbados, etc. oe 
37, Mostly Nown the ‘Mississippi with its 42. The Road to Oblivion. By Vladimir NEW YORK 
quickly changing spectacle of city, *  Zenzinoy and Isaac Don Levine. 
town and country. e ‘Through uttermost Siberia, to the 
The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. Pole of Cole at 95° below zero. A 
38. By Harry L. Foster. Adventure in memorable tale of adventure. 


South America. One of Foster’s most 
popular books. } 
39, Jungle Portraits. By Delia Akeley. Pee ER Se ee Ee ee 


. ' 
With her husband. Carl Akeley, and | ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. ...T-M | 
See aaite so cee: 1 4 West 16th St., New York City. 
Meet the Spaniards. By Henry Al- Please send the books marked with a 
40. ert Phillips. Bull fights, cathedrals, I circle. I enclose $ ....-....-0+ (Plus | 
palaces, fiestas, promenades—an in- | 10 cents postage for each volume.) 
timate picture of Spain. (Books ee be iti ee o, | 
: days if not satisfactory 
d t from 
Atel EL ete Tahaan: : | Heo Gere Gany esi col LOgell> 21S | 
4 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
. | 1 
Robert M. McBride & Oe 1 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 
4 West 16th St., New Yor | 
| 40 41 42 
INVRIMIG | afeje, sien) c (air «/sra ls die a ejp eleleis|nimiere => tin} Fe | 


AGGTESS «. cei cc esac reer eer ernnsscsvens | 


McBRIDE $1 TRAVEL BOOKS 


Eight bells sound his daily festival .. . the 
whistle booms... the lifted sextant glitters 
on the bridge. And so, with games and 
ancient mysteries, far-darting Apollo is 
adored. Votaries wrapped in steamer rugs 
lift up their faces to the Great God Tan. 
Prodigies of skill are performed at deck- 
tennis and shuffleboard. Everything glis- 
tens, everything glows with light. 

An ancient fabulist once wrote: Nothing 
is more useful than the sun and salt. Cer- 
tainly nothing is more healthful than the 
sunshine and salt-sea-air, so attractively 


and 24, July 15° 


a 


SONOS: 


available on a French Line crossing. Sun- 
decks are unencumbered by ventilators, 
hatch covers, winches, or other gear. Ex- 
perienced stewards (who speak English, 
of course) are at hand to help with trap- 
shooting, archery, horse racing, and tennis 
tournaments. Every opportunity is offered 
for working up a whale of an appetite for 
that world-famous French Line cooking. 

Children find the facilities for play most 
intriguing on France-Afloat. They have a 
special dining-room, a nursery, and all 
kinds of amusing entertainment (facts 


ILE DE FRANCE, April 29, May 27, June 17, July 7 _* _ PARIS, May 19, June 10, July 1° 


LAFAYETTE, May 6, June 8, Julyalis es 


which cheer the heart of every parent). 
And the Scotty or the Peke need not be 
left at home, for the French Line is well 
known for its care of household pets.... 

All of which (rather obviously) builds s 
up the suggestion that, when you cross the 
Atlantic this summer, you go via the French 
Line. Any travel agent will be glad to help 
you (without charge) in making your plans. 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


Trench Line 


CHAMPLAIN, May 13, June 3 


DE GRASSBE, June 20, July 12. * ROCHAMBEAU, May 16, June 22 


